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Security Sectional’ Arches mean 16% Increased Capacity on any Engine 


: : PRODUCTION 


i | There-will be ‘more cars—sometime. 





Yes, and more locomotives too—sometime. 


But right now there is freight that must be moved 
or the country will suffer. 


Every known locomotive improvement that makes 
for greater speed or loads must be used to the limit. 


Get new equipment as fast as you can ,but in the 
——-———-——— meantime make the best possible use of what you 
have. 


A Security Arch in the firebox is one of the least 

expensive and most easily applied. locomotive im- 

503 provements. Its use means a ‘16% increase in 
Mahaney locomotive capacity. 


AMERICAN ARCH COMPANY 


-'" MeCORMICK BLDG. 30 CHURCH STREET 
CHICAGO . NEW YORK 
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HAT is it that has given the Bank of England its reputation for great depend- 
ability? Its Reserve Strength, which has made it a bulwark in times of stress. 


What is it that has given ACCO CHAIN its reputation for great dependability? Its 
Reserve Strength—that reserve strength that is built into each ACCO 
CHAIN. 


What was it which led to the establishment of Federal Reserve Banks here in the 
United States? . The very same thing which has led to the extending use of ACCO 
CHAIN on American railways—the great advantages secured through Reserve 
Strength. 





Remember this, and don’t forget Reserve Strength is a big factor both in 
financial operation and railway operation. For whenever a reserve of available credit is 
needed, it is there in the Central Banks, just as whenever railways require Reserve 


Strength in chain, it is there—built into each ACCO CHAIN. 


American Chain Company, Inc. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 





IN CANADA: DOMINION CHAIN CO., 
LTD., NIAGARA FALLS, ONT. 
General Sales Office: New York City 
District Sales Offices: 


Chicago Pittsburgh ~ Boston 
Philadelphia Portland, Ore. 
San Francisco 








LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF 
RAILWAY CHAINS IN 
THE WORLD 
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It Is Up to the Railway Managers 


agg KRESS has passed constructive railroad legislation. 

The railroads have been returned to private operation. 

The Railroad Labor Board has made a wage award which 
is satisfactory to most classes of employees and which has 
greatly reduced labor unrest in the railroad field. 
~ The Interstate Commerce Commission has granted almost 
all the advances in rates for which the railway managers 
have asked. 

Congress, the Railroad Labor Board and the Interstate 
Commerce Commission have “passed the buck” to the rail- 
way managers in a way that has no precedent in the railroad 
history of the last fifteen years. For years all governmental 
agencies have “passed the buck” to the railroad managers 
by failing to do their duty and then criticizing the railroad 
managements because they did not operate the properties 
efficiently and move the country’s business. Recently every 
department of the federal government which has touched the 
railroad question has dealt with it liberally and wisely. 

The railroad problem is not solved. The difficulties of 
moving an overwhelming traffic with wholly inadequate 
facilities are still to be overcome. The work of raising 
capital in an unfavorable market and of making vast im- 
provements and enlargements in railroad plants still re- 
mains to be done. No longer, however, can the railway 
managers truly say that governmental agencies are denying 
them the opportunity to expand facilities and operate effi- 
ciently. 

The solving of the railroad problem under private owner- 
ship and management is now strictly up to the railway 
managers, and to them almost alone. They recognize this 
fact and are going to act accordingly. Daniel Willard, 
president of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad and chairman 
of the Advisory Committee, said in a statement in Chicago 
on August 1, “Whether private ownership and operation of 
railroads in this country continues or not now depends upon 
the railway managers themselves. The Congress has done 
its duty, the agent of Congress has done its duty and I 
firmly believe the railway managers will do their duty also.” 

The adequate performance of their duty will involve a 
long, hard pull. But finally in the railroad business the 
game has once more become worth the candle. 

“Let’s go!” 


Fuel efficiency affects and is affected by nearly all the ac- 
tivities of the railroad. It is a sort of will-o’-the-wisp 
whose whereabouts can evade some of 

Have Faith the most skilful operating and me- 
in Fuel chanical men. Fuel efficiency calls for 
Supervision organized effort, all departments must 
pull together and the least that any 
railroad can do towards promoting fuel efficiency is to pro- 
vide a staff of earnest, intelligent men who can devote their 
entire effort to saving fuel in every conceivable way. But 
their work must be carefully planned to get results; mere 


hard work will not suffice. The activities of each depart- 
ment so far as they affect fuel consumption must be co- 
ordinated, the requirements of each department must not be 
overlooked, nor should the responsibility of each depart- 
ment towards fuel efficiency be forgotten. With a sound 
organization, earnest and intelligent men on the job and a 
plan of action that takes into account every factor affecting 
the situation, wonders can be accomplished at this critical 
moment. Is this work properly organized on your railroad ? 
Have you faith in the men that are working to reduce your 
fuel bill, and confidence in the results that will follow ? 


The time will unquestionably come when executives will be 
required to prove in the most specific terms that they have 
left no stone unturned toward effecting 
Put Your the most economical operation of their 
(Store) House property. In this event may it not 
in Order prove highly embarrassing to admit a 
loss through the waste and abuse of 
materials that annually amounts to no less than $75,000,000, 
as disclosed by the Stores Section of the Railroad Adminis- 
tration? This section was under the direction of some very 
practical men and the occasion was unique in that an op- 
portunity existed not only to study the methods employed by 
every railroad, but the actual results obtained with respect 
to handling material. The Stores Section pointed the way 
to some very material savings. It showed what a strong 
organization could accomplish, what improved methods for 
distributing and salvaging material would result in, what 
good accounting practice would disclose. Moreover, it es- 
tablished the fact that a very large majority of delays’ to 
equipment undergoing repairs that were attributed to material 
shortages occurred on railroads which did not have a 
properly organized supply department. This is a significant 
fact and one that cannot well be overlooked by any operating 
or mechanical official opposed to the modernized concep- 
tion of the service of supply. No railroad can afford to 
neglect the proper conduct of this service. 


The high percentage of bad order freight cars in the face of 
the present shortage of equipment is probably generally con- 
sidered as the accumulated result of 


L bia » q war service. Acceptance of this ex- 

“ae Cat - planation leads to the obvious con- 

= clusion that once this accumulation is 
Maintenance? 


reduced to a normal percentage, con- 
ditions will again be satisfactory. But the maintenance of 
freight equipment never has been on a satisfactory basis and 
responsibility for the present bad order situation can not 
completely be explained on the basis of war service. The 
tendency has always been to keep up only such repairs as 
are essential to movement in trains and to the loading of 
the kind of traffic for which the car happens to be needed 
at the time the repairs are made. Furthermore, the per- 
centage of bad order cars tells nothing of the condition of 
the serviceable equipment and this has alw ays tended toward 
the minimum average consistent with safe movement rather 
than the maximum average practicably obtainable. In times 
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of stress, when every car is needed continuously, instead 
of possessing a large reserve of serviceability the equip- 
ment immediately begins to congest the repair tracks. 
Emergency measures must then be adopted to reduce the 
number of bad order cars, but too frequently these measures 
are merely further reductions in the standards of main- 
tenance. It does not seem difficult to locate the cause of 
these conditions and while they have existed so long that 
they have come to be accepted with more or less complacence, 
a remedy is applicable which will raise the average stand- 
ard of maintenance. The cause lies in the rules of inter- 
change. These rules, designed to facilitate the maintenance 
of equipment in interchange, but placing numerous restric- 
tions about the repairs of cars on foreign lines, fail to pro- 
vide any force by. which the inertia of these restrictions may 
be overcome. The simplest means of applying the remedy 
is through the prices for labor and material, which are now 
fixed to represent an average of the bare cost of the work 
for which billing charges may be made. These prices should 
be set high enough not only to protect the roads that made 
repairs from loss, which many of them must sustain under 
the average cost price basis, but to yield a profit on repairs 
to every car for which a bill may be rendered. Not only 
will this provide an incentive to make repairs on foreign 
cars when they are needed and to make them thoroughly, 
but it will remove the temptation now existing for roads 
whose costs are high to neglect repairs on their own equip- 
ment because the payment of repair bills is cheaper than 
doing the work themselves. Such a scale of prices, by bring- 
ing into harmony the individual interests and the common 
interests of the railroad corporations, will effect an improve- 
ment in maintenance which would provide a reserve of 
serviceability to meet peak traffic loads without immediately 
resorting to unsound emergency measures. 


History records that when Trevethick built his first loco- 
motive in 1804 he “conveyed the exhaust steam to the chim- 
ney by means of a pipe which he 
turned upward.” He discovered that 
the blast of steam caused the fire to 
burn much better and therefore called 
the appliance the blast pipe. Stephen- 
son applied the same arrangement in the Rocket, and this 
method of inducing draft has been used ever since. It has 
the merit of simplicity, though it is admitted to be inefficient 
in the extreme. Tests have shown that several hundred 
horsepower are required to draft large simple locomotives at 
high speeds. In one case on a Mallet compound the ex- 
haust consumed 950 hp., which was equal to the power de- 
livered at the drawbar. Attempts to use other methods than 
the steam jet for creating draft have not been successful. 
Admitting that the exhaust jet is a necessary evil it would 
seem that the roads should reduce the loss due to its use to 
a minimum by careful design of the front end. As a matter 
of fact, data on front end design are very inadequate. The 
last comprehensive series of tests to determine front end pro- 
portions were conducted in 1902. Investigations have been 
made since, but they have been of limited scope. For that 
reason designers are obliged to fall back on formulas de- 
veloped for European locomotives and probably not strictly 
applicable to conditions in this country. While the general 
subject of front end design requires further investigation, 
one detail has received attention in recent years. Various 
types of exhaust nozzles have been tried, some with remark- 
able success. By the use of a nozzle having internal projec- 
tions the evaporating capacity of the boiler has been in- 
creased as much as 35 per cent. By comparison with cir- 
cular nozzles the so-called waffle iron nozzle has shown an 
increase of 39 per cent in draft, a decrease of 22 per cent 


Little 
Improvement 
in 116 Years 
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in exhaust pressure and an increase of 76 per cent in draft 
efficiency. On another type of locomotive the cylinder back 
pressure was reduced 6.65 lb. per square inch, the draft re- 
maining practically unchanged. This was equivalent to an 
increase of 188 hp. in the output of the locomotive. These 
examples show clearly what can be accomplished by im- 
proved front end design. ‘The entire subject deserves thor- 
ough investigation. However, there is no excuse for any 
road clinging to Trevethick’s design and failing to take ad- 
vantage of the possibilities for increased power and reduced 
fuel consumption that can be obtained by the redesign of 
exhaust nozzles. 


Maintenance and power costs as shown in the abstract of 
the paper by Reiner Beeuwkes, electrical engineer, Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul, published in 


Cost of this issue, will be of much interest to 
Electric Train all railroad men interested in electri- 
Operation fication. Hydro-electric power is pur- 


chased from power companies by the 
St. Paul for operating electric trains and the rate of charge 
is based on a 60 per cent load factor. The load factor is 
maintained at as high a figure as practicable by a power 
indicating and limiting system. When the power demand 
reaches a certain value the trolley voltage is automatically 
reduced and train speed is also reduced. Reductions of train 
speed, of course, mean increased train and enginemen’s ex- 
pense and increased time in getting freight over the road, 
but the power limiting device may be adjusted to such a 
value that increase in the cost of the power due to the low 
load factor can be balanced against the increased charges due 
to the slower train movement. Other railroads that expect 
to use electric motive power at some time in the future will 
have problems to solve which are distinctly different from 
those of the St. Paul, but a careful study of the data com- 
piled by Mr. Beeuwkes will be a valuable asset in determin- 
ing the advisability of adopting electrification for certain di- 
visions. 


At many locations in manual block signaled territory where 
frequent meets occur the inferior train is required to stop 
while a brakeman throws the switch to 

Manual Block the passing siding with consequent de- 
Signals and __lay to the superior train which may be 
Car Mileage Waiting. Not only does the stop itself 
cause a delay but a more serious one 
may result from the pulling out of a drawbar should the 
train taking siding be a heavy tonnage train. In many cases 
the entering end of the passing siding is located adjacent to 
the block station while the block signals may be placed on 
each side of the station, pipe connected and operated by 
levers in the station. At such locations many needless stops 
and considerable time can be saved by the installation of 
a small dwarf interlocking machine in the station so arranged 
that the operator can operate the switch for trains entering 
the siding. As a concrete example, at one station on a 
double track line in manual block territory, the entrance end 
of the passing siding on the eastbound main is nearly oppo- 
site the station, while a trailing crossover between the two 
main tracks is located just west of the station, the west- 
ward manual block signal being at the west end of the 
crossover, while the eastward block signal is located at the 
clearance point between the eastbound main and the passing 
siding. The passing siding is used frequently during the 
day, a stop being required for each train using it. Only 
a casual examination is necessary to show that train opera- 
tion could be materially bettered at this place by the in- 
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stallation of a dwarf machine in the station and a two-arm 
home signal governing the eastward main and passing siding. 
By locating ‘the westward manual block signal east of the 
cross-over instead of west of it a westbound train with work 
to do at the station could pull by the block signal, and use 
the crossover and passing siding without causing unnecessary 
delay to a train waiting for this block to be cleared at the 
block station in the rear. With the signal located as at 
present, west of the crossover, a westward train using the 
crossover keeps the block occupied, thus holding any trains 
operating under positive block at the block station to the 
rear. The rearrangement described above would mean an 
investment of about $1,500 and would materially improve 
train operation. With the existing necessity for the most 
efficient operating practices the correction of such conditions 
where they prevail is one means of helping to increase the 
average daily car mileage which is so vitally important 
at the present time. 


Students of track maintenance have frequently voiced the 
thought that the American track structure is in need of 
strengthening. This view is advanced, 
not so much on considerations of safety 
as because of the belief that heavier 
construction would withstand the vi- 
cissitudes of traffic with smaller ex- 
penditures for upkeep and a longer service life. This 
subject is worthy of special study at present because the 
general need of extensive rehabilitation makes this a most 
opportune time to undertake improvements in the component 
parts of the track. Such betterments may be in the form 
of larger or heavier sections, as in the case of rail, or they 
may comprise strengthened designs, as in the case of special 
track work. Any change from the prevailing practice on 
a given road affords renewed opportunity to take advantage 
of the excellent work done by the American Railway En- 
gineering’ Association in promoting standards of various 
kinds. In the case of special track work the standards of the 
Manganese Track Society completed or now in preparation 
merit careful consideration. The general adoption by the 
roads of standards of design and practice which have been 
perfected through joint study by the manufacturers’ experts 
and railway engineers is very desirable. Not only will it 
result in a general improvement of the structures, but it 
will be of even greater advantage in promoting economical 
production. 


Greater Use 
of Track 
Standards 


Nearly one-fourth of all the locomotives in this country are 
undergoing or awaiting repairs. This is not a profitable situ- 
ation for the railroads. It does not in- 
dicate that locomotives are generally 
receiving the attention while in service 
that is calculated to prolong the period 
of serviceability; nor does it indicate 
that the terminal equipment is equal to the occasion. It is 
the slight but invaluable first aid treatment that in many 
instances will keep the man on his feet; it is first aid treat- 
ment promptly administered at every terminal that will keep 
the engine on its wheels. Suppose that it does cost more to 
do a certain job in a roundhouse than in the back shop. It 
may cost more to bandage a man’s head at a first aid station 
than it would in the general hospital, but that is not the 
question. ‘Terminals must be fitted to do all that can be 
done to keep locomotives in a serviceable condition and they 
should be equipped to do this as cheaply as possible. A 
correct diagnosis of engine trouble is the first consideration 
and inspection should be svstematized and placed in com- 


Engine 
Terminal 
First Aid 
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petent hands. Having outlined the work to be done, the 
terminal organization should be equal to the occasion whether 
it be a major operation or a flesh wound. What would 
happen if, after making an incision, the surgeon lacked 
the instruments with which to continue the operation? What 
is happening in hundreds of roundhouses every day for want 
of adequate tool equipment? 


As the machine shop is often the little neck of the bottle of 
railway repair shop output, so the poor arrangement or 
lack of equipment for repairing boiler 


Flue tubes and flues limits the output of 
Shop many boiler shops. The importance 
Equipment of remedying this condition is deeply 


impressed on all who are closely in 
touch with present railway shop operation. Many shops are 
in need of additional flue repairing equipment to replace that 
which is worn out, or to take care of the larger number of 
tubes and flues that must be handled. Pending the arrival of 
additional machinery, however, very much can be done to 
relieve the situation by keeping present flue shop equipment in 
good repair and rearranging it to secure the maximum out- 
put. Attention has already been given to the latter question 
in some shops and an efficient routing system developed to 
handle flues through the shop with the least possible delay. 
Such a system usually involves placing the flue cleaner, vari- 
ous furnaces, hot saw, expander, welder, swager and tester 
in such relative positions that a rack of flues from the erecting 
shop passes through the various operations, from cleaning to 
testing, in one continuous direction, with no lost motion and 
no interference with other shop work. The safe-end storage 
racks should be conveniently located and ample space pro- 
vided for storing the tested flues. Convenient arrangements 
for the easy handling of incoming and outgoing flues are 
absolutely essential. Superheater flues should be handled in 
the same way as the smaller tubes, but in a separate section 
of the boiler shop, as any attempt to combine the operations 
will result in confusion. If improved flue shop layouts are 
studied and the one best suited to each particular shop in- 
stalled, locomotives delayed in back shops waiting for tubes 
and flues will be practically unheard of and just so much more 
power will be available for the movement of traffic. 


It is estimated that the car building industry has a capacity 
for turning out 25,000 new freight cars a month. The orders 
on hand on June 1, including both 

The Builders’ foreign and domestic equipment, were 
Capacity for but little more than enough to take 
Car Repairs care of two months capacity output. 

It is probable that the action of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in granting increased 
rates to meet the present high cost of operation, will tend 
materially to increase car orders during the remainder of the 
year. Considering the difficulties of securing material de- 
liveries, however, it is improbable that an output averaging 
50 per cent of the capacity can be obtained during the re- 
mainder of the year, irrespective of the volume in which 
orders may be placed. On this basis it is evident that there 
is an available and unutilized capacity of an average of at 
least 12,000 to 15,000 cars per month, a large portion of 
which may be made available for heavy car repairs. As in 
the case of new cars, the extent to which this capacity can 
be utilized depends on the ability to secure materials. The 
commercial difficulties, however, would be much less than 
in the case of new cars, because the material needed for heavy 
repairs and in many cases for extensive betterments to old 
equipment has already been provided by the railroads. 
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With the difficulties which may be encountered by the rail- 
reads in getting cars out of service and delivering them to 
the builders, as well as in delivering the material required, 
it is improbable that a maximum output of heavy repairs 
of more than 50,000 can be obtained from the builders 
during the remainder of the year. While this is only about 
6 per cent of the average number of heavy repairs turned 
out by the railroads themselves during an equal period, it 
will include the class of work which, under present labor 
conditions, is most difficult for the railroads to undertake 
and its effect on the efforts of the roads to reduce the present 
abnormal percentage of bad order cars will be proportion- 
ately greater than the actual number involved. The ad- 
vantages to the railroads of outside car repairs have been 
pointed out by Daniel Willard in his statement before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission on July 8. The ad- 
vantage to the public of every increase in the output of 
repaired cars, and especially those which have been thor- 
oughly overhauled will also react to the advantage of rail- 
roads in enhancing their reputation as good public ser- 
vants. Full advantage should be taken of this opportunity. 


Reduce the Time Required 
for Unloading Cars 


INCE it is now generally realized that the traffic of the 
country must be handled during the next few months with 
the equipment at present in use increased capacity can be 
secured only to the extent that the cars now available can 
be made to render more service. This can be accomplished 
only by reducing the time now required for a car to make 
a trip so that it can make more trips in a given period and 
thereby serve more patrons. The time required for a trip 
is the sum of that consumed by the patron in loading and 
unloading and that used by the road in moving the car. 
roads have undertaken to improve that part of the move- 
ment which is within their control by setting as their goal 
an average of 30 miles per car per day, an increase of nearly 
25 per cent over that for 1919 and over 10 per cent above 
the maximum figure ever before attained. While this 
average includes the time the car is in the hands of the 
shipper, the roads aim to see that no stone is left unturned 
on their part to secure the desired result. 

As the present shortage of equipment is reacting more ad- 
versely on the shippers than on the roads, it is to their sel- 
fish interest as a class to co-operate in this movement. That 
there is opportunity for much improvement on their part as 
well as on the part of the roads is indicated by the fact 
that railway men in nearly every terminal are experiencing 
difficulty in securing the prompt release of cars set for un- 
loading. Figures from one large terminal showing an 
average daily release of only one car in three set are typical, 
indicating that the shippers are taking an average of three 
days to release cars after they are set on industrial or team 
tracks. As a matter of fact, the actual delay is more than 
this owing to the practice of not starting to count time un- 
til the 7 a. m. following the placing of the car. An in- 
vestigation of conditions in this terminal indicated that it 
would be entirely feasible to reduce this average time for 
unloading to two days, which in itself would save one day’s 
delay to 400 cars daily. This would result in not only re- 
leasing the equipment for other loading but would also serve 
in large measure to reduce the congestion throughout the 
terminals, for not only do these cars occupy team and in- 
dustrial tracks unduly long but the fact that these tracks 
are so occupied makes it necessary to hold other cars in the 
classification yards until the space is available on which to 
place them for unloading. The holding of these cars in the 
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classification yards further serves to interrupt the orderly 
conduct of work there and contributes still more to the con- 
gestion on the roads as a whole. , 

The prompt movement of cars can only be secured through 
the active co-operation of the shippers. That many are 
giving co-operation is an acknowledged fact; that more can 
do so is self-evident. While this co-operation must neces- 
sarily come from the shippers, railway traffic and operating 
officers can promote it in large measure by pointing out to 
offending patrons their responsibility as individual shippers 
to the shippers as a whole. In this way it will be possible 
to make the limited supply of cars now available go farthest 
in meeting the needs of all. 


Automobile Transportation Costing 
as Much as Railroad Transportation 


‘T# E Interstate Commerce Commission has granted the rail- 

ways advances in rates which, it is estimated, will increase 
their total earnings about $1,580,000,000 annually. This will 
make the country’s total annual bill for railroad service about 
$6,700,000,000. The air will soon be filled with outcries 
from the advocates of government ownership of railroads and 
the self-appointed spokesmen of the plain and long-suffering 
American people because of the enormous increase in the cost 
of living which, it is alleged, this advance in rates will cause. 
There are about 22,000,000 families in the United States. 
It will be pointed out that the advance in rates will amount 
to $50 per family and that it will make the total railroad 
“tax” average about $350 per family. 

But the great and over-burdened American public uses 
more than one kind of transportation. For example, it also 
uses automobile transportation, and the amount it is now 
spending for automobile transportation throws much light 
on what it can afford to pay for railroad transportation. 
Railroad transportation is a necessity. This is especially 
true of freight transportation. Without it industry would 
speedily be paralyzed and the people brought to the verge of 
ruin and starvaticn. Most automobile transportation is not 
a necessity. Eighty-seven per cent of all the automobiles in 
service are passenger cars. The Railway Age has no dispo- 
sition to criticize anybody who makes, or sells, or uses auto- 
mobiles, but it is unquestionable that passenger automobiles 
are run chiefly for the comfort and pleasure of those who use 
them. The public would be greatly inconvenienced, but would 
not be brought to ruin and starvation if all passenger auto- 
mobiles should quit running today. 

And yet, startling as the statement will be to most per- 
scns, the American public apparently has been for some- 
time spending more for running and riding in automobiles 
than for all its railroad transportation—freight, passenger, 
express and mail combined. Statistics which the Railway 
Age has compiled indicate that the amount spent by tlie 
American public for automobile transportation in the yea! 
1919 was almost $5,500,000,000. This was $300,000,000 
more than it paid in rates for railroad transportation. It 
was almost the same as the total amount the public paid fo: 
railroad transportation, including the deficit incurred | 
the government. In the year 1920, as near as we have bee! 
able to estimate, the American people will spend for runnin; 
and riding in automobiles over $6,020,000,000. 

These estimates, however, include nothing for expenditur 
made by the public for the construction and maintenan 
of highways for the automobiles to run on. Nor do thé 
include anything for the economic cost of automobile acci- 
dents. If data regarding these points were available thev 
probably would disclose the astonishing fact that even afte: 
the advance of $1,580,000,000 in railway rates has bee! 
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made the American public will be spending as much for its 
automobile transportation, most of which is a luxury, as for 
its railroad transportation, most of which is a necessity. 

\Vhen the critics of the advances in railway rates and the 
advocates of government ownership talk about the American 
public not being able to stand a railroad “tax” of about 
$350 per family, the question naturally arises as to how they 
account for the fact that the American public is able to and 
does voluntarily pay over $280 per family for using auto- 
mobiles? As already indicated, the increase in railway rates 
which has just been granted will amount to about $75 per 
family. The public can meet it without any increase in its 
total cost of living by the simple expedient of reducing its 
use of automobiles. 

The reader who has never given any study to the data 
regarding the comparative amounts that the American public 
is paying for the two kinds of transportation, railroad and 
automobile, doubtless will have some curiosity regarding the 
details of the American public’s automobile bill. In the 
year 1919 the number of motor vehicles of all kinds regis- 
tered in the United States was 7,623,551, and at an average 
cost of $1,200 they represented an investment of $9,148,260,- 
000. The valuation placed by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission on all the railroads in its recent rate decision was 
only $18,900,000,000. Therefore, the public now has in- 
vested in automobiles almost one-half as much as the valu- 
ation placed by the commission on the railways. The Rail- 
way Age has gathered information regarding the details of 
the nation’s automobile bill in 1919 from various sources, 
and, so far as we have been able to ascertain, it was made up 
as shown in the accompanying table. 

It is estimated that the number of new cars which will 
be built and sold this year will be 2,250,000, while the 
number that will be retired from service will be about 
1,525,000. This would result in a net increase in cars in 
service of 725,000, or 914 per cent. It seems safe to as- 
sume that an increase of 9% per cent in the number of cars 
in service, will cause an increase of at least 914 per cent, or 


$522,270,000, in the country’s automobile bill. This will 
make it in 1920 approximately $6,020,000,000. 
TaBLe I 
Depreciation on 7,623,551 cars at 20 per cent on an average 
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Interest—7,623,551 cars, average cost of $1,200 each, cr a 
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Total cost of cperation, maintenance and depreciation in 1919 
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549,000,090 
554,682,250 
729,280,225 
1,090,000.000 
621,722,048 
65 000,000 
329,337,432 


1,372,239,180 


310,180,009 
5,497,555,220 


522,267,746 
6,019,822,966 


It can not be said that the automobile is any longer a 
luxury of the rich. There is now one for about every 13 
persons in the country, or about one for every 214 families. 
It has become a very democratic institution. The expense 
of owning and running automobiles is being incurred volun- 
tarily by the same large consuming public which doubtless 
in the last analysis pays the bill for railroad transportation. 
As long as the public is voluntarily and gladly spending, 
including the cost’ of building and maintaining highways, 
around 61% billion dollars a year for automobile transporta- 
tion, it seems doubtful if it will find it very difficult to pay 
a substantially equal bill for the essential service of rail- 
road transportation. 
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Rate Advance Decision 


HE decision of the Interstate Commerce Commission in the 

great rate advance case is the most favorable indication 
vet afforded as to whether the railroad problem of the United 
States can be and will be solved under private ownership 
and management and government regulation. 

The Commission gave as thorough and intelligent con- 
sideration as was possible to the tendencies of railway earn- 
ings and expenses up to the end of April, 1920, which when 
it arrived at its decision, was the latest time up to which 
helpful data regarding them were available. It held that 
the value of the railways for the purposes of this decision 
was $18,900,000,000. It concluded that it was desirable to 
allow them to earn on this amount the entire 6 per cent 
authorized by the law, which would mean an annual net 
operating income of $1,134,000,000. It fixed the freight 
and passenger rates in the various territories in a way which, 
so far as can be foreseen at this time, is adapted to enable 
the railways as a whole, and those of each group, to earn 
6 per cent on the values that the commission credits to them. 

If any fair criticism can be made of the commission’s 
conclusions it applies to its conclusions regarding the values 
on which the return to be allowed should be computed. The 
railways as a whole claimed a value, based on their book 
figures for investment in road and equipment, improvements 
on leased railway property, materials and supplies, and 
government allocated equipment, of $20,616,573,399. Six 
per cent on this would have been $1,236,994,403. The 
aggregate amount carried as book cost of road and equip- 
ment alone on December 31, 1919, was $20,040,572,611. 
Six per cent on this would have been $1,202,434,356. The 
value allowed by the commission to the railways as a whole 
is over $1,700,000,000 less than the carriers claimed should 
be allowed, and over $1,140,000,000 less than the book cost 
of road and equipment alone as reported to the commis- 
sion. The total net operating income which the commission 
seeks to provide by the rates fixed is approximately $100,- 
000,000 less than the carriers claimed they were entitled 
to, and about $68,000,000 less than 6 per cent upon their 
book cost of road and equipment alone would have been. 
The Eastern lines claimed a property investment of $9,368,- 
698,698, on which a return of 6 per cent would be $562,- 
121,921. The commission allows them a _ value of 
$8,800,000,000, on which 6 per cent would yield $528,000,- 
000, or $34,000,000 less than they asked for. The Southern 
lines claimed a property investment of $2,283,990,948, on 
which 6 per cent would have been $137,039,457. The com- 
mission allows them a value of $2,000,000,000, on which 
6 per cent would be $120,000,000, or $17,000,000 less than 
they asked for. The Western lines claimed a property in- 
vestment of $8,963,833,753. The commission allows them 
a valuation of $8,100,000,000, on which 6 per cent would 
be $486,000,000, or $51,000,000 less than the amount they 
asked for. 

However, estimates made by the Bureau of Railway 
Economics indicate that the actual results produced by the 
advances granted may be somewhat different from those 
these figures would indicate. Its estimates indicate that the 
total increases in earnings that the advances granted will 
vield if applied to state as well as interstate rates will be 
$1,580,000,000, of which $283,000,000 will be derived from 
passenger train service and $1,300,000,000 from freight 
service. Its estimates indicate that the Southern Lines will 
get about $50,000,000 less increase in total earnings than 
they asked for, while the Eastern and Western roads will 
average about what they asked for. Nothing but actual ex- 
perience will determine just what gross earnings and net 
operating income the rates will produce. 


An interesting and important question is as to how the 
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net operating income which it is assumed the railways will 
be able to earn under the new rates will compare with the 
net operating income earned by them in past years under 
private operation. In determining this the book cost of road 
and equipment must be taken as a basis. On this basis 
the percentage of return earned in the year ended June 30, 
1910, was 5.68 per cent; in 1911, 4.92 per cent; in 1912, 
4.69 per cent; in 1913, 5.01 per cent; in 1914, 4.12 per 
cent; in 1915, 4.17 per cent; in 1916, 5.90 per cent; in the 
year ended December 31, 1916, 6.17 per cent; and in the 
year ended December 31, 1917, 5.31 per cent. The property 
investment reported as of December 31, 1919, was $20,- 
040,572,611. Upon this the net operating income of 
$1,134,000,000 which the commission holds the roads should 
be allowed to earn would amount to 5.65 per cent. Ap- 
parently, the only years in which the railways have earned 
a larger percentage of net return on their property investment 
than that allowed were 1910 and 1916. On the other hand, 
it must be recognized that there never was a time when the 
return the railways had to pay in issuing new securities and 
in refunding old lines was as high, and when, therefore, the 
return they needed to earn was as large as now. It must 
also be borne in mind that every raiiway which earns over 
six per cent on the valuation put on it by the commission 
must pay one-half of the excess to the government, and, 
while this will not reduce the percentage earned by the 
railways, it will reduce the percentage of return they will be 
allowed to keep. 

The commission does not say by exactly what reasoning 
it arrived at the conclusion that the total value of the rail- 
roads is only $18,900,000,000, which, as already indicated, 
is over $1,140,000,000 less than their book cost of road and 
equipment and $1,700,000,000 less than the total investment 
in property, supplies, etc., claimed by them. It simply sets 
forth that it considered all the available relevant facts, in- 
cluding the book cost and the inicrmation’it has thus far 
obtained in making its detailed valuation. Evidently the 
commission’s conclusion is the result of the application of 
its best judgment to the facts. The Railway Age has no 
doubt that the complete and detailed valuation the com- 
mission is making will result in a larger figure than that 
which it used as a basis for deciding the rate case, but 
there does not seem to be at present tangible ground for 
fair criticism of the way in which it has applied its judgment 
to the available facts. It probably has acted as intelligently 
and fairly as practicable with the data available. That is 
all that any reasonable person could ask. 

There seems no reason for doubting that for months and 
even years to come the railways will have all the business 
that they can handle. Therefore it seems safe to assume that 
their total earnings will be increased at least as much in pro- 
portion as the rates are advanced. The future of operating 
expenses is much more problematical. It does not seem 
probable, however, that wages and the prices of materials 
will continue to increase, and it does seem probable that 
increased efficiency in operation will be secured. On the 
whole, therefore, it seems likely that the rates fixed by the 
commission will yield approximately the net operating in- 
come it has anticipated. 

If this should be the case will the railways be able to 
raise the large amounts of new capital required to make 
needed enlargements in the capacity of their properties? The 
average return they will be able to pay will not be as large 
as those of most industrial concerns, but, apparently, their 
return will be more certain. The commission might have 
held, under the law, that they should be allowed to earn 
only 5% per cent on the valuation which it fixed, but it 
actually did decide that they should be allowed to earn 6 
per cent. After two years it has the legal power to deter- 
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mine whether they should be allowed to earn either more 
or less than 6 per cent. In view of the attitude in its 
decision it does not seem at all likely it will reduce the 
return allowed unless in two years actual experience shall 
have shown the railways can raise sufficient capital with a 
smaller return. Even after the two years have expired the 
investor in railway securities will continue to have the same 
advantage he will have during the next two years of know- 
ing with a reasonable degree of certainty what return he 
will get. 

It would appear that as a result of the decision most of 
the railways should be able to raise substantial amounts of 
new capital, and that its results should be a revival of the 
expansion of railroad facilities. One of the most important 
facts to be considered is the effect the decision will have 
on the attitude of investors toward the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and government regulation. Many persons who 
once favored regulation had recently about reached the con- 
clusion that no class of concerns which were subjected to it 
would ever be allowed to charge rates and make net returns 
which would enable them to enjoy reasonable prosperity. 
The commission’s decision will tend to restore confidence in 
railroad securities because it will go a long way to restore 
confidence in the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Illinois Central 


A222 40 per cent of the tonnage carried on the Illinois 

Central consists of bituminous coal. In view of this fact 
and the labor difficulties which occurred in the coal industry 
in 1919, particularly in the territory served by the road, it 
might have been expected that the operating revenues in 1919 
would show a marked decline from 1918. This, however, did 
not prove to be the case. The freight revenues in 1919 were 
less than in 1918, a total of $75,821,000 in 1919 as compared 
with $79,271,000 in 1918, but the passenger revenues in- 
creased from $20,543,000 in 1918 to $24,300,756, or more 
than sufficient to compensate for the loss of freight business. 
The result, therefore, was that the total operating revenues in 
1919 were $107,887,000, as compared with $107,320,000 in 
the preceding year. Operating expenses however, followed 
the usual trend that was typical of 1919. They totaled 
$98,911,000, representing an increase of nearly $9,000,000 
from the total of $90,184,000 in 1918. This decrease was 
carried to the railway operating income, so that the road 
earned for the government in 1919 only $3,737,000 as 
against $12,085,000 in 1918. The standard return for the 
Illinois Central in 1919 was $17,896.000. 

The Illinois Central operated in 1919 an average of 4,793 
miles of line, although at the end of the year its total mileage 
was 4,800. Of this, it owns 2,271 miles—this including 
nearly all of the lines in Illinois and the connection to 
Indianapolis, Ind. It operates 10 miles owned by proprietary) 
corporations. It leases 1,420 miles, all but 20 of which is 
represented by the mileage of the Chicago, St. Louis & New 
Orleans, which gives the Illinois Central its main line to 
New Orleans, La., and to Birmingham, Ala., and Louisville, 
Ky. A total of 867 miles is operated under contract or agree- 
ment, the larger part of which mileage is represented in th 
Dubuque & Sioux City operating from East Dubuque, Ia.. 
across Iowa to Sioux City and Sioux Falls, Ia., and to 
Omaha, Neb. There are also 220 miles operated unde! 
trackage rights. This brief resumé will indicate the wide 
variety of territory served by the Illinois Central and show 
to how great an extent it is able to balance varying conditions 
of traffic in different sections. Of the total of 4,800 miles, 
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the exception of the stretch between Memphis, Tenn. and 
Jackson, Miss., where there are paralleling lines of the Yazoo 
& Mississippi Valley. No one who has seen the large piers 
of the Illinois Central and the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley 
on the river front at New Orleans can fail to appreciate the 
importance of this line between Chicago and New Orleans, 
or to realize how much more important it is likely to become 
as the shortest link between the growing port of New Orleans 
and the industrial and agricultural region adjacent to 
Chicago. 

Unfortunately, the annual report of the Illinois Central 
as issued to stockholders does not contain the usual details 
of operating expenses or general operating results, this mak- 
ing it difficult to study the operating results for 1919 as 
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carefully as might be desired. Further than that the reports 
made to the Operating Statistics Section of the Railroad Ad- 
ministration included the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley and 
are not cumulative for the year. The figures for the com- 
bined operation of the two roads as reported to the Operating 
Statistics Section indicate that the high figure for net ton 
miles per mile of road per day which in March, 1918, 
reached as high as 8,256 was not maintained in 1919, when 
the monthly average ran only from 5,030 to 7,000. The net 
ion miles per train mile, however, showed a measurable in- 
‘rease over 1918. 

The expenditures for additions and betterments on the 
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Illinois Central and the subsidiary companies operated by it, 
in 1919 totaled $9,444,000, of which $8,458.000 was for 
road, $814,000 for equipment and $172,000 was general. 
The largest items under the head of road were for grading, 
$1,833,000, and for bridges, trestles and culverts $1,678,- 
000. 

These expenditures were reflected chiefly on the work 
in progress on the line revision and grade reduction between 
Dawson Springs, Ky., and Scottsburg, Ky., grade elimina- 
tion work in Chicago, etc. During the year 17 new Mikado 
locomotives were added. ‘There was an increase in tractive 
effort of locomotives totaling 896,000 lb. and the freight 
equipment was increased by 1,619 cars. The road received 
3,650 of the Railroad Administration standard cars and its 
equipment will be further increased during the coming year 
by means of the loan which the road will receive from the 
revolving fund provided by the Transportation Act. This 
loan, which was approved by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission on July 8, is for $4,511,750. It will permit the 
road to buy 75 locomotives, 200 flat cars, 200 cars, 52 
caboose cars and 100 refrigerator cars, having a total cost 
of $12,072,000. 

The standard return for the Illinois Central in 1918 was 
$16,283,000. This was increased in 1919, however, to the 
extent of an amount estimated at $1,614,000, representing 
additional compensation due from the government on the 
cost of completed additions and betterments placed in ser- 
vice in the two years ended December 31, 1919. The cor- 
porate railway income in 1919 was $18,109,000 as com- 
pared with $17,047,000 in 1918, the net income for the - 
year being $12,169,000 as compared with $10,957,000 in 
1918. There was an increase of $676,000 in interest on the 
funded debt and $407,000 in interest on the unfunded debt. 
The report shows an increase in the funded debt itself 
amounting to $22,596,000, the principal item in this total 
being $16,000,000, fifteen year, 5% per cent bonds issued 
to provide funds in part to pay for new equipment con- 
tracted for prior to Federal control but delivered to the road 
subsequent thereto. 

The following table shows the results of operation of the 
Illinois Central in 1919 and 1918 under federal operation. 
The figures are not combined with the corporate figures: 


1919 1918 


RR 5 BONERS 6 60 e Gn oie di eons eaea tee 4,793 4,778 
DN PUMONE oie sisic csv h06asecenaeeacneen $75,831,459 $79,271,487 
Seer err ee Cer errr 24,300,756 20,543,263 

TOM, GOGTAHGE TEVERUEs «0.056 ccs cseeuseces 107,886,835 107,320,261 
Maintenance of way and structures.......... 19,595,657 16,301,104 
Maintenance of equipment:................. 29,897,946 26,615,299 
WHR OBER: Seid bac cicte ie aasewedéeveanen 947,429 855,542 
Transportation expenses 45,384,834 43,214,596 
General expenses.......... 2,692,923 2,587,348 

Total QHETAUMT EXPENSES... 0... isvevccsncceves 98,911,080 90,184,411 

WOMEN Cys eraremiigies 6) alofees neste a Asi Gibiatatpik aos Bene 5,204,668 5,036,610 

Operating income 3,737,239 12,085,072 


New Books 


Proceedings, Association of Railway Electrical Engineers, 1919, 
6 in. by 9 in., 235 pages of text, illustrated. Published by the 
Association of Railway Electrical Engineers, Chicago, Ill. 


This book contains the proceedings of the semi-annual con- 
vention of the A. R. E. E. held at Atlantic City, N. J., June 
23, 1919, and the proceedings of the eleventh annual con- 
vention held at Chicago, Ill., October 28 to 31, 1919. The 
subjects discussed cover the electrical problems of the steam 
railroads and include the following: electric headlights, 
electric headlight handbook, illumination, electric arc weld- 
ing, train lighting equipment and practice, electric headlight 
forms, electrification, railway stationary power plants and 
the question of amalgamating the A. R. E. E. with the Amer- 
ican Railroad Association as a division of Section III—Me- 
chanical. 
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Letters to the Editor 
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Relation Between Maintenance of 
Way Expenses and Traffic 


CHICcaco. 
To THE Epriror: 

The standard contract between the carriers and the di- 
rector general covering the use of the railroads by the fed- 
eral government provides for an adjustment, due to differ- 
ence of use. In cases where the use was materially different 
from the “test period use” the question arises as to the in- 
fluence of this use on maintenance of way expenses. 

Some engineers maintain that an increase of traffic, say 
of 100 per cent, will increase the maintenance of way ex- 
penses by a lesser amount than 100 per cent because they 
can see no reason for any increase in certain of the sub-di- 
visions of the maintenance of way account. Wellington, in 
his “Economics of Railway Location” on pages 127 and 569, 
touches on this subject and shows that while in theory an 
increase of traffic adds only to certain of the items of ex- 
pense, yet upon the whole the facts are that an increase in 
traffic nearly always results in a proportionate increase in 
maintenance of way expense. A brief study of railway sta- 
tistics covering the ten years prior to December 31, 1917, 
séems to confirm Wellington’s statement, and I am calling 
attention thereto because of the importance of this tactor 
in the adjustments for use which the carriers must socn make 
with the government. 


M. W. 


Railroads Need Lubricating Engineers 
CHICAGO. 
To THE Eprror: 

Since oil companies contracted to furnish lubrication on a 
ton-mileage basis there has been a reduction in the enormous 
waste of oil that occurred when lubrication was in an embryo 
state and locomotive valves were oiled by hand, through cups 
in the cab, or by lubricators on the steam chest. Since that 
time greases for rod cups and driving boxes have superseded 
oil and waste. Much has also been accomplished in power 
plants, machine shops, etc., by the use of force-feed lubrica- 
tion systems and reclamation of used oils. And yet today 
there are great possibilities for railroad companies and large 
plants of all kinds to reduce their lubrication costs consider- 
ably by the creation of a lubrication department, employing 
a lubrication engineer for the purpose of designating the 
correct lubricant to be used where and as required. 

At present railroads employ various systems; on one the 
choice of oils used in power plants, shops, etc., is entirely in 
the hands of the purchasng agent, who may or may not be 
qualified to judge the relative values of certain oils for cer- 
tain purposes, but whose judgment is more often influenced 
by the price. With another road approval of the superintend- 
ent of motive power or master mechanic is necessary on the 
requisition to the storekeeper. In some cases the power plant 
engineer is permitted to name the brands of oils and greases 
required; in others he uses what is given him. The average 
superintendent of motive power or master mechanic is very 
much interested in anything pertaining to locomotives or roll- 
ing stock, but usually is indifferent regarding power plant 
and shop lubrication, or what oils are used on railway motor 
cars, speeders and other outside lubrication. 

If the railroad carries a contract with an oil company for 
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supplies, the lubrication engineer representing that compa 


is usually permitted to visit power plants, shops, oil hous 
etc., and to discuss the requirements with power plant en; 
neers, shop superintendents, etc., otherwise he is frequent 
persona non grata. 

If the railroad employed a lubrication engineer to hand 


the. requirements in conjunction with the mechanical officers 
and purchasing agent, and in conjunction with the general 
storekeeper to direct their distribution, consulting the lubri 
tion engineers of the reliable oil companies who carry a stati 
of efficient men for that purpose, the purchasing agent and 
mechanical officers would be relieved of a task that in most 
cases they are not fully competent to perform. The correct 
oils, etc., would be used where needed, and the correct quan- 
tities used, also a correct record would be maintained, oil 
houses kept in proper condition, reclamation systems installed 
where needed, and a general saving in money effected. In 
other words, efficiency in lubrication would be secured. 

E. G. L. 


A Thing of Beauty, Not 
Always a Joy Forever 


Watersury, Cor 


To THE EpiTor: | 

Your editorial appearing in the issue of July 16 under 
the caption “Put Your (Round) House in Order’ struck 
a responsive note. Our town has a fine railway station. 
The tower thereon is very imposing. So much so, in fact, 
that your correspondent just had to ask questions about it. 
The station agent or somebody informed me that it was a 
duplicate of a famous tower in an Italian city where the 
president of the road happened to be wintering—or summer- 
ing (I forget just which, but believe it was both). The 
president was so impressed with the tower that he had it 
boxed up and brought home—or obtained the plans and had 
it built here. 

On this same railroad there is a roundhouse (strange 
though true, as I have been in it) wholly inadequate for 
many years. It looks sadly dejected, both inside and out. 
Insufficient smoke jacks caused an atmosphere which nearly 
choked the visitor. There were no lights to speak of, out- 
side of the oil torches, and a machinist stated that they 
couldn’t get men to work there and that he himself was 
“through.” Other things could be mentioned, including the 
hand-turned table, etc.; but it really isn’t quite necessary, as 
you have quite a sufficient picture of the lay-out and can 
imagine the rest. 

The contrast in the two departments—the engineering de- 
partment and the mechanical department—would seem to 
indicate that the president was, in old times, an engineer. 
The tower indicated elegance and elaboration. The round- 
house was a personification of misery and cold. ‘‘Raw-hid- 
ing,” I could easily see, was the prod in the interior of this 
asphyxiating nest of engine failures which the president knew 
(if he really knew of its existence at all) as merely a round- 
house. 

Perhaps—who knows—as a result of your propaganda 
little tower money may be left over to be used elsewhere. 
In such a case I advise that they call in the poor old round 
house foreman, magnanimously hand him a check for th: 
left-over amount and say, “Pete, this is for your department 
by order of the president. Go downtown and buy thre 
smoke jacks, half a dozen electric light globes, two feet 0! 
electric light wire and pay two dollars down on a block an 
tackle. And be careful, as we had a hard time getting thi 
appropriation through.” 





An OLD RoOUNDHOUSER. 
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Expediting the Movement of L. C. L. Freight 


Use of Motor Trucks for Interchange and Trap Car Shipments 
at Cincinnati Promotes Service 


SYSTEM of transferring less-than-carload. freight 
A between local freight stations in a city whereby the 
time required for its movement is reduced 52 hr. 

and at the same time the ccst of handling is decreased 35 
cents per ton, is of particular interest to students of trans- 
portation at this time when terminal congestion is so prev- 
alent and operating costs have risen everywhere. When at 
the same time 15 per cent of the existing platform area in 
the freight stations is released for other use, nearly 200 cars 
are released from continuous trap car service for the han- 
dling of other commodities, and the switching of these cars 


‘through already congested terminals, involving an estimated 


300,000 switching cuts annually, is done away with, the 
advantages are even more striking. These are some of the 
results which are being secured through the handling of all 
trap car and interchange 1. c. 1. freight in Cincinnati bv 
motor trucks under a system developed by the Motor Ter- 
minals Company. 


System Includes All Stations in City. 


Briefly, this system involves the loading of package 
freight at the stations onto five-ton demountable containers 
or truck bodies which are transferred to and from motor 
chassis mechanically and are transferred from one station to 
another on motor trucks. Starting as an experiment be- 
tween the central freight station of the Big Four and its 
icur outlying sub-stations in May, 1917 (described in the 
Kailway Age of Sept. 7, 1917, page 427), it has spread 
until it is now in operation in all of the freight stations in 
Cincinnati, 20 in number, except the Norfolk & Western, on 
which the installation of the necessary equipment is now ap- 
proaching completion. It is also in operation in the Chesa- 

ike & Ohio station in Newport, Ky., and the Louisville & 
“Nashville station in Covington, both across the river from 
(incinnati. Considering inbound and outbound as indi- 
vidual stations where separate buildings are provided, a to- 
tal of 35 stations are now served by this system as indi- 
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cated on the attached list. These include six separate sta- 
tions of the Baltimore & Ohio, five of the Big Four, three 
each of the Chesapeake & Ohio and the Louisville & Nash- 
ville, two each of the Pennsylvania and the Southern and 
one of the Norfolk & Western. The distance between these 
stations ranges from a minimum of one-half mile to a maxi- 
mum of 914 miles as shown on the map, while the average 
haul approximates three miles. 

The principal stations of the Baltimore & Ohio, the Big 
Four and the Chesapeake & Ohio are located a short dis- 
tance west of the business center of the city in the vicinity 
of the Union Central Depot, while the main stations of the 
Louisville & Nashville and the Pennsylvania are located 
near the station of the latter road, one mile east. The cen- 
tral freight station of the Southern is situated midway be- 
tween these two groups. ‘The interchange of freight be- 
tween roads is handled through these downtown stations. 
Most of the roads also operate one or more sub-stations in 
outlying sections of the city, the traffic from which passes 
through the central stations of the owning roads for consoli- 
dation. Both the traffic moving in interchange between 
roads and that moving between the main and sub-stations 
of the individual roads is now transferred by motor trucks. 
The interchange movement comprises 76 per cent of the 
total tonnage as compared with 24 per cent transported be- 
tween the main and sub-stations of the same road. 

The Motor Terminals Company, which has developed this 
system of freight interchange, is a corporation independent of 
the roads and performs this service under contracts with the 
individual lines. The arrangement stipulates that the rail- 
ways load, unload and despatch the demountable bodies 
and provide the superstructures and the labor necessary for 
the handling and transference of the bodies to and from 
the trucks. The Cincinnati Motor Terminals Company, 
a subsidiary of the Motor Terminals Company, operat’ng 
lccally in Cincinnati, provides the system of transportation, 
the hoists by which the bodies are moved, the truck and the 
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bodies, and transfers the bodies from one station to another, 
receiving for this service from 80 cents to $1.25 per ton, 
depending on the length of haul between stations. 


The Equipment Required 

The special facilities required in this service include the 
motor trucks, demountable bodies and facilities at the freight 
houses for transferring these bodies from the trucks to the 
floor of the station. The trucks used in this service are 
standard White five-ton chassis with certain minor features 
specially designed for this purpose. Sixteen of these trucks 
are now employed at Cincinnati. 

The demountable bodies are of weatherproof steel frame 
and wood construction. They are 17.5 ft. long, 8 ft. wide 
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Fig. 1. Location of Freight Houses in Cincinnati and 


Suburbs 


and 7 ft. high (inside dimensions) and have a capacity of 
10,000 lb. ‘They are provided with double doors in each 
side and end, which doors are interchangeable. The doors 
are equipped with protection bars and are sealed to pro- 
tect the contents from pilferage. A total of 225 of these 
demountable bodies have been provided at Cincinnati. 

In installing the necessary equipment for the transference 
of the demountable bodies from the freight house floor to 
the trucks and vice versa at the station no uniform type of 
construction was adopted, but plans were drawn to meet the 
conditions existing at each individual point. In some houses 
driveways were provided within the structure on which the 
trucks may be backed; at some points where this construc- 
tion was adopted it was necessary to depress the driveways 
to secure the requisite overhead clearance, while at others 
the trucks drive in at the street level. At other stations 
where conditions do not lend themselves readily to such a 
plan, the trucks drive alongside or back up to openings in 
the side of the house and the bodies are then transferred 
into the house and then trolleyed longitudinally a sufficient 
distance to clear the doorway. From one to six driveways 
are provided at each house, a total of 68 being installed at 
the 34 houses. This plurality of driveways has been de- 
signed to reduce the trucking distance to the bodies within 
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the house. Thus, whereas the average distance from car to 
car in the Vine street station of the Southern was 450 ft. 
this distance has been reduced to 56 ft. through the instal- 
laticn of four locations for the truck bodies. — 

The superstructures which are constructed over the drive- 
ways and the floor locations of the demountable bodies are 
designed to meet the particular clearances and other local 
conditions at the various houses with the minimum cost for 
building alterations. They are of light steel construction 
and support the electric hoists which have been designed 
specially for this purpose with a novel weaving device to in- 
sure the accurate aligning of the body with the chassis. 
They are equipped with Sprague standard hoist units of 
7% to 10 hp. for lifting and 2'% hp. traveling motors, with 
conveniently located electric controls. A recent develop- 
ment is the addition of an arrangement whereby the lifting 
stirrups may be attached to the body automatically. A hoist 
is provided at each driveway, or 68 in all. 


The Operating Details 


In operation, the Terminals Company provides a plural- 
itv of bodies which are placed on the floor of the house at 
the various locations, one body being provided for each 
movement demanded at each location. As freight is re- 
ceived for transference to other stations either from drays 
at the outlying outbound stations or from cars at the cen- 











Fig. 2. Demountable Body Loaded and Sealed Being Low- 
ered Onto a Chassis in an Interior Runway 


tral inbound stations, it is trucked direct to the proper body 
and stowed therein by railway employees. When the con- 
tainer is filled, the doors are applied and seals attached, also 
by railway employees. The truck despatcher is then notified 
that the body is awaiting movement and is given its des- 
tination in order that he can arrange for it to be picked up. 
Immediately after the body is closed, the way-bills are taken 
to a small office usually on the floor of the house adjacent 
to the driveway, where the way-bills of the freight in the 
container are abstracted on a summary sheet, one copy of 
which is retained by the forwarding road, another with the 
way-bills is given to the truck driver for delivery to the 
receiving road, and the original is given to the driver for 
the Cincinnati Motor Terminals Company. The operation 
of preparing this abstract normally requires only five or ten 
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sinutes. The way-bills at all times travel with the freight 


and no shipments are divided’ where it is possible to avoid it. 
While the container is being placed on his truck, the 





Fig. 3. Loaded Container Being Removed from Chassis at 


Exterior Runway at Receiving Station. 


driver scans the total weight shown on the summary sheet 
to insure that the capacity of the container and the truck 
have not been exceeded. He then signs a receipt for the 
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Fig. 4. Tabulation of Cincinnati Freight Houses Indicating 
Motor Transfer Facilities 


container and the way-bills and proceeds to destination with 
the truck. On arrival at the outgoing house he delivers the 
hills to the foreman of the house, who receipts for them on 
the original summary sheet which the driver turns into the 
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Terminal Company as its record for the purpose of billing. 
The schedule under which he operates allows the driver five 
minutes for the operations at the house, including the deliv- 
ery of the container from his truck to its proper place cn the 
floor and the delivery to him of another body. 

All handling of freight into and out of the bodies is done 
by railway employees, the activities of the Terminal Com- 
pany employees being limited to the handling of the de- 
mountable body as a unit and under seal. Normally the 
bodies are opened immediately on receipt and the trans- 
fer of the contents to outgoing cars is undertaken. Under 
average conditions this consumes about 30 min. The av- 
erage load of a container is 4.37 tons as compared with 
the rated capacity of 5 tons. While no minimum shipment 
is defined in the contract between the Terminal Company 
and the roads, the, Terminal Company agrees to move any 
body tendered to it, and both have agreed that two tons 
shall be considered a minimum load for the purpose of com- 
pensation. 

The routing of trucks from one station to another is cen- 
tralized in the hands of a despatcher employed jointly by 
the roads. This despatcher is in constant, instant communi- 
cation with the various houses through a private telephone 
system connecting all stations. As the bodies are loaded the 








Fig. 5. Lowering Loaded Container Onto Freight House 
Floor at Receiving Station 


foremen of the different houses advise him of this fact; like- 
wise as a body is being transferred from a truck the driver 
communicates with the despatcher and receives his next as- 
signment. By this means he can be in practically continu- 
ous service, making approximately 26 separate trips per day 
of 10 hr. As indicative of the rapidity with which these 
bodies are handled at individual stations, the average inter- 
val between the receipt of bodies at the Pennsylvania sta- 
tion is eight minutes. 


The Results Demonstrated by This System 


From May 10, 1919, to April 1, 1920, 176,723 tons of 
freight were handled by this system. At the present time an 
average of 660 tons is being moved daily, while a maximum 
of 764 tons has been handled in one day, and the facilities 
now installed afford an estimated capacity of 1,200 tons. 

This system has demonstrated a number of advantages 
over the trap car and transfer by teams previously em- 
ployed. In the first place, the average time consumed in 
movement has been greatly reduced. The average time for- 
merly required in trap car service between one main station 
and that of its connecting line averaged 62 hr. and between 
a main and a sub-station of the same road 55 hr.; while 
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ae 


that required for movement across the streets by dray was 72 
hr. The weighted average of the time required was 62 hr. 
With the new system 98 per cent of the freight received is 
handled and delivered within the limits of a 10-hr. day, 
effecting an average saving of 52 hr. Over 75 per cent of 
the freight handled is received at the outgoing station in 


THE CINCINNATI MOTOR TERMINALS CO. 
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Fig. 6. A Typical Day’s Record for a Chassis 


time to forward it the day of its receipt to the inbound sta- 
tion. 

This saving in time is effected while also securing a 
marked reduction in cost. A study of the costs of handling 
this freight prior to the inauguration of the motor truck sys- 
tem showed an average of $1.718 per ton, while under the 








Fig. 7. Trucking Freight from Demountable Bodies Direct 
to Outgoing Cars 


cantracts now in effect the average cost is $1.37 per ton, a 
reduction of 35 cents per ton or 20 per cent. A further 
advantage has been the entire elimination of loss and dam- 
age claims in interchange movement. Prior to the adoption 
of this system losses in transit between stations were not un- 
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usual and claims were frequent. The contract between the 
Motor Terminals Company and the railways provides that 
the Terminal Company shall pay all claims for damage to 
freight while in its possession, but in the period of over a 
year in which this system has been actively in operation not 
a single claim has been filed. 

A further advantage accrues through the reduction of 
platform space required for the movement of this freight, 
this saving being 14.18 per cent of the total platform area 
in the inbound house, while a similar reduction is effected 
in the outbound house, the magnitude of which depends on 
the methods of operation. The space thus released is made 
available for the handling of other traffic, thereby increas- 
ing the capacity of the station to that extent. 

One of the most important advantages from the railway 
standpoint has been the removal of this trap car service 
from the rails by transferring this freight to motor trucks. 
It has been estimated that 66,862 car days have been dis- 
pensed with, releasing approximately 200 cars for other 
service. This has also made available for through cars 
the track room formerly occupied by these trap cars at the 
stations, again increasing the capacity of the stations. It 
has also eliminated a large amount of switching incident 
to the movement of these cars from one station to another, 
effecting an estimated annual reduction of 300,000 switch- 
ing cuts. 

After having been in operation on this large scale for a 
year, this system is receiving the unanimous commendation 
of the local freight agents of the various roads under whose 
supervision this interchange is conducted. It has also re- 
ceived the approval of the shippers the movement of whose 
products has been expedited materially. This is particu- 
larly true of those shippers whose traffic is handled through 
the outlying sub-stations and who are therefore in a posi- 
tion to observe the reduction in the time required to han- 
dle their shipments at destinaticn. 


Adler’s Highway Crossing Signal 


HE MARYLAND & PENNSYLVANIA has in service at four 
T crossings in and near Baltimore, Md., some highway 

crossing signals which are actuated by electrical 
apparatus controlled by a circuit normally open, devised by 
Charles Adler, Jr., of Baltimore. To give notice of any 
failure in the circuit—which, with the usual closed circuit 
arrangement, would be given by the continuous ringing of 
the bell—Mr. Adler provides an electric lamp, which is a 
part of the bell circuit, and which serves to give to the ap- 
proaching engineman a signal that the ringing apparatus 
is in working order. If the lamp does not show up the en- 
gineman is to assume that the bell is dead, and he must then 
reduce his speed so as to pass over the crossing at a rate not 
dangerous to wayfarers. The lamp has a reflector and is 
hooded so as to be visible in the daytime, as well as at night. 
Mr. Adler proposes to set it on a post 1,200 ft., or more, short 
of the crossing, as is necessary, of course, if it is to serve 
as an adequate safeguard, in time of fog, on roads traversed 
by fast trains; but in the present installations it is fixed 
on the post with the bell at the crossing. 

These bells are controlled by an open circuit interlocking 
relay which silences the bell when the first pair of wheels 
reaches the insulated joints at the crossing. Thus a train 
standing on the crossing does not keep the bell ringing. Mr. 
Adler has applied for patents. He reports satisfactory ser- 
vice for over a year at a crossing where formerly residents 
had been annoyed by the ringing of the bell for hours—or 
days—when the control circuit had failed; and, of course, he 
shows a saving of battery power as compared with any closed 
circuit arrangement. 
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Increased Rates Authorized by I. C. C. 


Intended to Meet Wage Award and Put Roads on 6 Per Cent 
Income Basis Prescribed by Law 


it is estimated should produce an increase in revenues 

of approximately $1,550,000,000 if applied to intrastate 
as well as interstate traffic were authorized by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in an order dated July 29 and made 
public on Saturday, July 31, in the general rate case, Ex 
Parte 74. The increases are intended to be sufficient to enable 
the railroads to pay the increases in wages recently awarded 
by the Railroad Labor Board, amounting to $618.000,000 
a year, and to increase the net operating income of the carriers 
to 6 per cent on a valuation of $18,900,000,000, which would 
be $1,154,000,000 a year. The decision was rendered in 
about three months after the filing of the original applica- 
tions. 

The commission allows the 20 per cent increase in passen- 
ger and baggage rates and the 50 per cent surcharge for 
Pullman passengers proposed by the roads, but makes the 
increase on milk traffic 20 per cent instead of the percentages 
proposed for freight. On freight traffic it allows practically 
the amount asked except for the roads in the Southern dis- 
trict, that asked for an increase in freight rates of 38.91 per 
cent and are allowed 25 per cent. The eastern roads, that 
applied for 39.75 per cent on freight, are allowed 40 per cent. 
The western roads as a group asked for 32.03 per cent, but 
the commission places the lines west of the Colorado com- 
mon points in a separate Mountain-Pacific group, which it 
allows 25 per centy and gives the roads in the rest of the 
western territory 35 per cent. 

These percentage increases, the commission finds, should 
enable the carriers to earn the 6 per cent return under present 
conditions and are predicated upon the assumption that the 
volume of traffic will be approximately the same as that for 
the year ending October 31, 1919, which the railroads took as 
the basis for their estimates after making adjustments for 
known increases in expenses, except that in the case of the 
Southern roads the percentage asked for was reduced on the 
ground that the Southern roads in the first four months of 
this year have been showing results more favorable than those 
indicated by the estimates based on last year. The decision 
also assumes that the roads as a whole could have made a 
net operating income of about $200,000,000 without the wage 
or rate increases as this was the result for the year ending 


? ENERAL increases in freight and passenger rates, which 


October 31, 1919, after making the readjustments. 


After a meeting of the traffic members of the general rate 
committee of the Association of Railway Executives in Wash- 
ington on August 2, and after a conference with the traffic 
bureau of the Interstate Commerce Commission, it was an- 
nounced that the roads expected to be able to file tariffs put- 
ting the passenger rates into effect on August 20 and the 
freight rates into effect on August 25, but later the date was 
changed to August 26 for both classes of service. Supple- 
mental applications will also be filed with the various state 
railroad commissions as rapidly as possible, asking them to 
put into effect on intrastate traffic the same percentages of 
increase as were authorized by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for interstate traffic. Application will also be filed 
with the Canadian Railway Commission for authority to ap- 
ply the same percentages on joint rates from points in the 
United States to Canada and a similar application will be 
made by the Canadian roads. 

Assuming that the estimate of $1,550,000,000 is approxi- 
mately correct, the commission has allowed the roads as a 
whole about $100,000,000 less than they asked for, by adopt- 
ing a temporary valuation for the purpose of the rate case 
$1,700,000,000 -less than the property investment account of 
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$20,600,000,000 on which the roads based their applications. 
The original application of the roads was for $1,018,000,000 
and a supplemental application for $626,000,000 to meet the 
wage award was filed on July 22. A large part of the re- 
duction under the amounts asked by the railroads results 
from the decrease of the percentage on freight traffic for the 
Southern district. The Southern roads asked for a total of 
about $190,000,000 and received about $140,000,000. 

The new divisjon of the western lines makes it difficult to 
calculate the effect with anything like exactness without an 
analysis of the freight earnings of the individual lines, but 
it is estimated that the average for the western lines will 
amount to nearly as much as the 32 per cent which they ask. 
The Southwestern lines at the time of the original application 
asked that they be treated as a separate group and allowed 
an increase of 32 per cent when the western lines as a whole 
were asking for 24 per cent on freight, but they did not file 
a supplemental application after the wage award. 

The commission said that the eastern roads had appar- 
ently been “conservative” in estimating their revenue needs, 
that the southern roads had “substantially overestimated” 
theirs and that the rcads west of the Colorado common points 
are as a whole in a substantially better condition than other 
carriers in the western territory, while the rates in that re- 
gion are already higher than in the territory east thereof. 

The commission gives no explanation of the processes by 
which it determined the approximate temporary valuation; 
simply saying that its figures had been arrived at “from a 
consideration of all the facts and matters of record.” This is 
less than the total of the property investment account, but is 
sufficient to cover the outstanding securities. The greatest 
reduction in valuation was made in the figure for the west- 
ern roads. Neither does the commission give an estimate 
of the amount of revenue which the rates should produce and 
there is little indication of the method by which it determined 
the percentages except that it has compared the estimated 
freight revenues for 1920 based on the results for the first 
four months with the carriers’ exhibits based on the read- 
justment of last year’s figures. This method gives an as- 
sumed freight revenue for the western lines of $1,803,000,000 
as compared with $1,475,000,000 for the year ending October 
31, 1919, and for the southern lines of $518,000,000 as com- 
pared with $390,000,000. The eastern roads had a deficit 
for the first four months and the commission makes no at- 
tempt to predicate an assumption as to their earnings for the 
full year except to say that the results have been even more 
favorable than the carriers predicted. Some of the statistics 
submitted by the roads are declared to be open to criticism 
in some respects, but they were accepted by the commission 
as at least making a plain case as to the need for substantial 
increases in revenues. 

Increases in freight rates similar to those granted to the 
steam roads are allowed to the boat lines and electric lines 
subject to the commission’s jurisdiction. 

The rates are to become effective in not less than five days’ 
notice after tariffs are filed. The percentage method of 
increasing rates as proposed by the railroads was approved 
by the commission for the purposes of this case in view of 
the emergency and it declined to make the exceptions asked 
by various shippers as to particular commodities, although 
it expects that necessary readjustments will be worked out as 
promptly as possible. 

The commissioners were unanimous as to the increases to 
be allowed although Commissioners Eastman and Woolley 
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joined in a concurring opinion objecting to the method 
adopted by the commission in reaching its conclusions. 

The increases allowed, when applied to the entire traffic 
of the roads, both state and interstate, assuming a volume 
of business approximating that of the year ending October 
31, 1919, are estimated by the Bureau of Railway Economics 
at $283,000,000, or 20 per cent, for the passenger train ser- 
vice, and about $1,263,000,000, or about 34.5 per cent, for 
the freight service. 

The original application of the eastern roads was for ap- 
proximately $550,000,000, or 30 per cent on freight traffic. 
After the wage award the eastern roads asked for $136,- 
000,000 on passenger train service, and an additional $182,- 
020,541, or 10 per cent, on freight service. They are to 
receive about $691,000,000 on freight service, and $133 ,000,- 
000 on passenger train service, a total of $824,000,000. The 
western roads asked originally for about $350,000,000, or 
about 24 per cent, on freight, and later asked for $114,000,- 
000 on passenger train service, and $122,551,208, or 8.23 
per cent, additional on freight. They should receive, as- 
suming an average of 32 per cent, about $468,000,000 on 
freight, of which $138,000,000 would go to the Mountain- 
Pacific group, and about $114,000,000 on passenger, a total 
of $582,000,000. 

The southern roads asked originally for about $120,000,- 
000, or about 31 per cent, on freight, and later for $36,- 
000,000 on passenger, and $34,000,000, or 8.57 per cent 
additional on freight. They should receive about $104,- 
000,000 on freight, and about $36,000,000 on passenger, a 
total of $140,000,000. 

These estimates are made with an allowance for the effect 
of the interterritorial rates, which it is estimated would re- 
duce the percentage for the eastern lines to about 38.6, and 
increase the percentage of the southern roads to 26.6, reduce 
the western percentage to 34.7, and increase that of the Moun- 
tain-Pacific district to 26.25. 

The $1,134,00,000 net operating income which the com- 
mission proposes to allow, is only slightly in excess of the 
operating income for 1916, when the roads earned $1,100,- 
000,000, or 6.17 per cent on their then property investment 
account of $17,842,000,000. It is, however, greater than the 
standard return which the roads have been guaranteed since 
January 1, 1918, by about $200,000,000. 

The form of the report seems to indicate that the commis- 
sion had prepared its opinion based on the original applica- 
tion, and then revised it to cover the amount of the wage 
award. 

An abstract of the report follows: 


Abstract of Report of the Commission 


In this proceeding the carriers seek authority, pursuant 
to the provisions of section 15a of the interstate commerce 
act, to increase their freight revenues to a basis that will 
enable them to earn an aggregate annual net railway operat- 
ing income equal, as nearly as may be, to 6 per cent upon 
the aggregate value of the railway property of such carriers 
held for and used in the service of transportation. The ap- 
plications, filed in the latter part of April and the early 
part of May, 1920, were made at our suggestion to assist us 
in complying with the provisions of that section. Similar 
applications were filed on the part of certain carriers by 
water. 

Section 15a of the act provides that in exercising our 
powers under that section we shall “initiate, modify, estab- 
lish, or adjust” rates for the carriers as a whole, “or as a 
whole in each of such rate groups or territories as the com- 
mission may from time to time designate.” In making their 
proposals the carriers have observed generally those three 
groups, but the carriers in New England and in the south- 
west have brought to our attention the peculiar financial 
needs of the railroads in those territories. The New Eng- 
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land carriers do not propose a change in the grouping sug- 
gested by the carriers generally, but certain of the south- 
western lines ask that we carve out of the western territory 
a separate southwestern group. This separate application of 
the southwestern lines is opposed by many shippers served 
by these carriers and by other carriers in the western group. 

The record shows that the principal railroads serving the 
territory west of the Colorado common points, especially the 
so-called transcontinental railroads as a whole, are in a sub- 
stantially better financial condition than other carriers in 
the western territory. It also shows that the rates, generally 
speaking, are materially higher in the region west of the Col- 
orado common points than in the part of the western terri- 
tory lying east thereof. Considering the whole situation, it 
is our view that the territory west of the Colorado common 
points and the traffic to and from that territory may properly 
be given separate treatment. 

We find that for the purposes set forth in section 15a the 
groups should be as follows: 


Eastern Group 


Its limits for the purposes of this proceeding may be established as 
follows: The Atlantic seaboard from the Canadian border to Norfolk, Va., 
the main line of the Norfolk & Western Railway from Norfolk, Va., to 
Kenova, W. Va., the main line of the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway from 
Kenova, W. Va., to Cincinnati, Ohio, the Ohio River to Cairo, Ill, the 
Mississippi River to the mouth of the Illinois River, at or near Grafton, 
Ill., the Illinois River from Grafton, IIl., to Pekin, Ill., a line south and 
east of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway from Pekin, IIl., through 
Joliet and Streator, Ill, to Chicago, Ill., a line drawn from Chicago, 
Ill., to include the southern peninsula of Michigan, and thence following the 
international boundary to the Atlantic seaboard; including that porticn 
of the Virginian Railway extending south of the southern boundary, and 
excluding those portions of the Southern Railway, Louisville & Nash 
ville Railroad, Mobile & Ohio Railroad, Atlantic Coast Line Railroad, and 
Seaboard Air Line extending ncrth of the southern boundary. 


Southern Group 


The territory commonly known as the southern classification territory, 
embracing that section of the United States lying west cf the Atlantic 
Ocean; south of the main line of the Norfolk & Western Railway from 
Norfolk, Va., to Kenova, W. Va., thence south of the Chesapeake & Ohio 
Railway to Cincinnati, and thence south of the Ohio River to Cairo, Ill; 
thence east of the Mississippi River to New Orleans, La., and the mouth 
of the Mississippi River; and north of the Gulf of Mexico, from the 
Mississippi River to the Atlantic Ocean; including also those portions of 
the Southern Railway. Louisville & Nashville Railroad, Mobile & Ohio 
Railroad, Atlantic Coast Line Railroad, and Seaboard Air Line Railway 
extending north of the northern boundary and excluding that portion of 
the Virginian Railway extending south of the northern boundary. 


Western Group 


The territory lying west of the western boundaries of the eastern and 
scuthern groups as above described; south of Lake Superior and of the 
international boundary line; nerth of the Gulf of Mexico and the Rio 
irande, and on and east of a north and south line running as follows: 
Following the boundary line between the state of North Dakota and the 
state of Mcntana and the boundary line between the states of South 
Dakota and Wyoming and Nebraska and Wyoming to the line of the 
Union Pacific extending east from Cheyenne, Wyo.; then following the 
line of the Union Pacific westward to Cheyenne and from Cheyenne run- 
ning southward through Denver, Colorado Springs, Pueblo and Trinidad, 
Colo.; ihen following the line of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rail- 
way through Ratcn and I.as Vegas, N. Mex., to Albuquerque, N. Mex.; 
then south along the line of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway 
to El Paso, Tex. 


Mountain-Pacific Group 

All that territory lying between the line last described and the Pacific 
Coast, not including Alaska. 

The grouping herein approved differs somewhat from that 
proposed by the carriers, and, inasmuch as the record deals 
principally with the three major groups, it will be advisable 
to deal with the evidence as presented. In analyzing the 
results of operation for the various groups of carriers for the 
constructive year devised by them, and for the first four 
months of 1920, we shall group the carriers as they were 
grouped in the applications. 

In establishing rates for the two-year period we have no 
discretion as to the amount of the fair return, except that we 
may add to the 5% per centum provided by law “a sum not 
exceeding one-half of 1 per centum of such aggregate value 
to make provision in whole or in part for improvements, 
betterments, or equipment, which, according to the accounting 
system prescribed by the commission, are chargeable to capi- 
tal account.” Having determined the per cent, we are called 
upon to perform the administrative task of establishing rates 
that will yield in the aggregate as nearly as may be that per 
cent until March 1, 1922. 
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Evidence has been submitted tending to show that we 
should accord to the carriers the maximum per cent author- 
ized by Congress. The high rates of interest now prevail- 
ing are cited by the petitioners, and our attention is called 
to prominent instances where large railroads with recognized 
financial standing have been obliged within recent months to 
pay interest rates well in excess of 6 per cent on new capital. 
The evidence shows that the New York Central Railroad 
Company recently sold $36,000,000 of 15-year equipment 
notes, Carrying an interest rate of 7 per cent, and that notes 
carrying the same rate of interest were sold by other car- 
riers, as follows: Pennsylvania Railroad Company, $50,- 
000,000 of 10-year collateral notes; Northern Pacific Rail- 
road, $4,500,000 of 10-year equipment notes; Atlantic Coast 
Line Railroad, $6,000,000 of 10-year collateral notes; Louis- 
ville & Nashville Railroad, $7,500,000 of 10-year collateral 
notes. Discounts and commissions raised the total cost of the 
capital to these carriers to 714 per cent per annum. 


Efficiency in Operation 


Much has been said concerning the necessity of additional 
equipment and the efficiency of the present management of 
the carriers. It is the view of the carriers that existing 
facilities are inadequate, and they state specifically that they 
need immediately at least 100,000 freight cars, 2,000 locomo- 
tives, and 3,000 passenger cars. Shippers are unanimously 
of the opinion that the transportation service has been and is 
unsatisfactory, and many of them urge upon us the necessity 
of granting such increased rates as may be necessary in order 
that the service may be improved. Others raise the question 
whether considerations other than inadequacy of facilities— 
notably labor difficulties—are not equally responsible for the 
admittedly poor service. Especially during recent months a 
shortage of labor at crucial points, due in part to strikes, has 
contributed more largely than any other single factor to the 
unsatisfactory condition that has existed and still exists. 
Witnesses for the carriers were unable to state explicitly 
what economies in operation, if any, may be presently effected. 
On the other hand, the opinion was expressed that certain 
increases in operating expenses are apparently unaveidable. 
During the war, passenger traffic was unusually remunerative 
because of troop movements, elimination of unnecessary trains 
and heavy loading of passenger cars. ‘The movement of 
troops has practically ceased, and it is the view of the car- 
riers that a larger number of passenger trains will have to 
be operated. “During the war, in part because of war neces- 
sity, there was a marked increase in the loading of freight 
cars. It is apparent that there may be increases in expenses 
not related to the general increase in prices, which may offset 
any economies that may be effected in other directions. 





Property Investment 


The calculations of the carriers as to the increases in reve- 
nue needed by them are predicated upon the assumption that 
the commission should permit a return of 6 per cent on the 
book figures for investment in road and equipment, improve- 
ments on leased railway property, materials and supplies 
and government allocated equipment, hereinafter referred to 
as book cost. Their contention is that the aggregate value of 
the property of the carriers in each group, held for and used 
in the service of transportation, is substantially in excess of 
the aggregate of the amounts shown as their respective book 
costs. 

The carriers recognize the infirmities inherent in the in- 
vestment accounts as carried upon the books of the carriers, 
as a measure of the value of the respective properties taken 
separately; but they contend that it is appropriate for us 
to use the aggregate of such figures as the basis of our calcu- 
lations, tested in the light of the work of our bureau of 
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valuation as thus far progressed, the tendencies thereby shown, 
and the conclusions to be drawn therefrom by those familiar 
with the work so far done, and also by consideration of such 
matters of common knowledge or within the knowledge of the 
commission as bear upon the subject. 

The aggregate amount carried as book cost of road and 
equipment by all classes of carriers reporting to us, as of 
December 31, 1919, is set out below according to the territo- 
rial groups defined in the applications of the carriers : 


Eastern group $9,038,194,615 


eI NIINIIES aa raceiiaicicis oh oie obtace’e aio 8 Aim nik kn Ros Com 2,183,923,124 
ORIEN CMD ig Sri ois 6 wn 46 4d 0.0: 9 owls een eee tore hese 8,818,454,872 
Tete WE GONE: .. 56 co cncgsveeccucccenens $20,040,572.611 


Considerable evidence of a general character as to the 
various elements of value has been produced herein, which 
we have carefully scrutinized. 

While the valuation under section 19a of the interstate com- 
merce act is still incomplete, the work has progressed so far 
that the results are of value and informative in reaching the 
determination we are now required to make. So far as the 
work has produced results, either as to particular roads, or - 
as showing general tendencies and principles, we have given 
consideration thereto. 

We have also before us the investment accounts of the car- 
riers. Since 1907 there have been mandatory regulaticns 
by us as to the manner in which the accounts should be kept. 
In the administration of section 20 of the interstate com- 
merce act we have had frequent occasion to investigate, and in 
many cases to correct, errors apparent in the investment ac- 
counts; other errors have been discovered and brought to 
our attention in the progress of the work of valuation under 
section 19a. 

The probable earning capacity of the properties under par- 
ticular rates prescribed by law and the sums required to 
meet operating expenses, separately and collectively, are in- 
dicated in the record. There is also evidence which tends to 
show the amount and market value of the bonds and stocks 
of the carriers. 

In properly appraising all these elements of value we are 
mindful of the fact that the carriers are operating units and 
going concerns. ‘This fact has been given due consideration 
in the light of the financial history of the transportation 
system of the United States, as developed by the record and as 
known to us. The needs for working capital, and materials 
and supplies on hand, have been considered and allowance 
therefor has been made. 

From a consideration of all of the facts and matters of 
record, and those which, under section 15a of the interstate 
commerce act, we are both required and authorized to con- 
sider, we find that the value of the steam-railway property 
of the carriers subject to the act held for and used in the 
service of transportation is, for the purposes of this particular 
case, to be taken as approximating the following: 


Eastern group, as defined by the carriers................. $8,800,000,000 
Southern group, as defined by the carriers................ 2,000,000,000 
Western group. as defined by the carriers, including both 

the Western and Mountain-Pacific groups herein desig- 

Esa Reh oon sooo a le Wb. AES Ais oem ta Rig AERO Oe OORT 8,100,000,000 





It is not deemed necessary, for present purposes, to appor- 
tion the aggregate value of the properties in the western 
group so as to show the value of the properties in the western 
and Mountain-Pacific groups as we have here defined them. 
Many of the important railroads are in and serve both groups 
into which we have divided the carriers’ western group. 

The record does not permit the estimation of the aggregate 
value of the properties of electric railways, other than those 
operated by steam roads, or of the boat lines, both of which 
have been made the subject of independent representations in 
this proceeding. 
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The Constructive Year 
In estimating their financial needs for the immediate future 
the carriers have based their figures on the actual perform- 
ance for the 12-month period ended October 31, 1919, with 


‘certain adjustments to be subsequently described. This pericd 


‘ 


was considered by the carriers more representative of normal 
conditions than the calendar year 1919 for the reason, among 
others, that the bituminous coal strike, began on November 
1, 1919, ending early in December. Accounting committees 
were formed in the eastern, southern and western groups, 
and in December, 1919, questionnaires were sent by those 
committees to the carriers in each group with a view to 
obtaining a “constructive” showing for the year ended Octo- 
ber 31, 1919. Without discussing in too great detail the 
methods and bases employed in compiling the questionnai-zes 
it may be stated that an effort was made to devise a con- 
structive year that would reflect increased prices of materials, 
wages, taxes and rates effective when the questionnaires 
were answered, to wit, January and February, 1920. ‘This 
information was intended to show, as nearly as practicable, 
what increased revenues the carriers would require to enable 
them to earn 6 per cent on the book cost of their properties, 
on the basis of the tonnage actually moved during the year 
ended October 31, 1919, and on the basis of the prices, 
wages, taxes, and rates effective when the questionnaires 
were answered. Still further adjustments of the figures 
were subsequently made to make provision for increases in 
prices, additional railway-mail pay, and other items that 
became effective after the answers to the questionnaires 
were received. 

The difficulty of making an accurate statistical analysis 
of the results of railway operation during the constructive 
year devised by the carriers is due in part to the incom- 
pleteness of their own figures. ‘The questionnaire requested 
the individual railroads to follow the general instructions 
therein set forth. A number of small carriers failed to an- 
swer the questionnaire, and we are asked to assume that the 
directions—which were none too specific—were accurately 
and faithfully followed by the other carriers. The evi- 
dence indicates that such an assumption is unwarranted. An 
exhibit filed by the southern carriers shows that in adjust- 
ing freight revenue for the constructive year only six of them 
showed a credit to freight revenue; some of them made no 
adjustment whatever of freight revenue; and still others 
showed a debit. There is no adequate explanation of record 
of such widely divergent results, but they strongly indicate 
that the method followed by the various carriers in respond- 
ing to the questionnaire was not uniform. ‘To the extent 
that different methods were employed the results are subject 
to criticism. A specific request by us that the carriers fur- 
nish “all underlying details and formulas upon which the 
constructive increases estimated for 1920 were based for the 
three groups” met with a response so general in character 
that it does not serve the purpose intended. Numerous 
other criticisms of the carriers’ figures for the constructive 
year—some of which are justified by the facts—were made 
at the hearing. The inadequacy of the data furnished by 
the carriers increases substantially the difficulty of forecast- 
ing the results of operation for the two-year period. 

Some of the important adjustments of revenues and ex- 
penses made subsequent to the filing of the questionnaire 
were based on data hastily obtained, in part by telegraph, 
from a few carriers regarded as typical. There is no assur- 
ance that this information was compiled on a uniform basis 
and no proof that it is accurate. The agents of the indi- 
vidual carriers by whom the information was originally 
compiled were not present at the hearing. Although an hon- 
est effc.t has apparently been made to provide the best in- 
formstion that could be obtained in the limited time avail- 
able. it is necessary to call attention to the fact that the 
details of a number of the adjustments, both in the original 
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questionnaire and subsequent thereto, can not be accepted as 
accurate. 

The proposals of the carriers as considered throughout 
the hearings made no allowance for increased wages not 
then effective. In the course of the hearings it was stated 
that a decision of the United States Railroad Labor Board 
would soon be forthcoming granting certain increases in 
the wages of railway employees, and it was generally agreed 
that we should give due consideration to the award of that 
board when made. On July 20, 1920, after the close of 
the hearings and oral argument, the Labor Board announced 
a decision awarding approximately $618,000,000 as_ in- 
creased wages. In discussing the results of operation in 
each group we shall deal first with the evidence as pre- 
sented, without reference to the award of the Labor Board, 
and shall thereafter refer to the award and to its effect 
upon the expenses of the carriers in the several groups. 


Revenue Needs of Carriers in Eastern Group 


The eastern carriers ask that they be permitted to earn an 
annual net railway operating income of $559,409,933, which 
represents 6 per cent on a book cost of $9,323,498,898. 
That the rates of transportation now in effect fall far short 
of yielding the return sought by the eastern carriers is indi- 
cated by the following: 


Net Rartway OperATING INCOME 


ot I De SO CONOR. 5 avid chekis tat steee ccbeiescviee des 
Actual, year ended October 31, 1919..........cccccccccces 
Year ended October 31, 1919, adjusted.................00- 
Year ended October 31, 1919, finally adjusted 


$559,409,933 
220,981,068 
112,465,603 
18,008,219 


It will be noted that the eastern carriers estimate that 
on the basis of the costs effective when the adjusted figures 
were compiled they will fall short by over $500,000,000 an- 
nually of earning the net railway operating income to which 
they claim they are entitled. The carriers proposed to ob- 
tain all the additional revenue from freight traffic, and 
estimated that a general increase of 30 per cent in charges 
for freight transportation was needed. 

The following table compares the “standard return” of 
class I carriers in the eastern group with the figures shown 
in the last preceding table: 


Net RatLway OPERATING INcomeE, Eastern Group 


Standard return $354,711,079 


Actual year ended October 31 1919........0.ccsescccccccecse 220,981,068 
Year ended Getower Si, WIG, Aijested... occ ccccccs cee: 112,465,003 
Year ended October 31, 1919, finally adjusted.............. 18,068,219 


Not only has there been a sharp decline in railway operat- 
ing income during the last three or four years, but the 
operating ratio has increased at a rate that causes serious 
concern. For the period of five years, beginning with 1912 
and ending with 1916, the eastern carriers were spending 
out of every dollar of operating revenue received approxi- 
mately 71 cents for operating expenses. This increased to 
75.03 cents in 1917, to 85.82 cents in 1918, to 88.51 cents 
in 1919, and to 97.68 in the first four months of 1920. 
When it is considered that operating expenses do not include 
railway tax accruals, uncollectible railway revenues, joint 
facility rents, hire of equipment, rents for lease of road, 
interest on funded and unfunded debt, and other fixed 
charges, dividends, and certain other items, the above figures 
are significant. The operating ratio for the first four 
months of 1920 means that during that period, after pay- 
ment of operating expenses, there was left 2.32 cents out 
of each dollar for the payment of taxes and the other items 
just mentioned. During the period of six years, beginning 


with 1912 and ending with 1917, it took approximately 
28.79 cents out of every dollar of operating revenue to pay 
the items mentioned which are not included in operating 
expenses and which are not considered in determining the 
operating ratio. 

If the basis of the carriers’ calculations be accepted as 
proper, an analysis of the results of operation for carriers 
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in the eastern group during the first four months of the cal- 
endar year 1920 indicates that the eastern carriers were 
conservative in estimating their revenue needs. It will be 
recalled that these carriers, after finally ‘adjusting’ the 
figures for the constructive year, arrived at a net railway 
operating income of $18,008,219. The actual results of 
operation for the first four months of the current calendar 
year show a net railway operating deficit of $870,210. Be- 
cause of unusual conditions that obtained in the eastern 
group during the early part of the year it is unsafe to as- 
sume that the results for the first four months fairly indicate 
what the results will be, for the year, and the figures are 
referred to merely to show that during this period the situa- 
tion was even more unfavorable than the carriers predicted. 

The tonnage for the year 1919, the first 10 months of 
which were included is the lowest since 1915. 

It is estimated that the wage award made by the Labor 
Board under date of July 20, 1920, will add approximately 
$314,562,000 annually to the operating expenses of the 
carriers in the eastern group.’ This is equivalent to 12.2 
per cent of the total railway operating revenue of the east- 
em carriers, as finally adjusted by them for the construc- 
tive year. 


Revenue Needs of Carriers in Southern Group 


The financial condition. of the carriers in the southern 
group as a whole is more favorable than that of the carriers 
in either of the other groups. The southern carriers ask 
that their rates be increased sufficiently so that they may 
earn a net railway operating income of $136,049,091, which 
represents a return of 6 per cent on a book cost of $2,267,- 
484,847. The extent to which present rates fall short of 
yielding the return sought by these carriers is shown by 
the following: 

Net railway operating sought by the carriers... 
SNRENE ROUND cca 5 anieniecarece wo. Wins arn ore w 9-0 anes oh ADEE Tera uionS 


Net railway operating income actual, year ended October 31, 
1919 


income as $136,049,091 


138,231,029 
51,208,428 
36,743,074 
16,269,429 

It will be noted that on basis of the predictions of the 
carriers the net railway operating income for this district 
will be approximately $120,000,000 lower annually than 
the sum which the carriers contend they should receive under 
the law. They estimated that a general increase of ap- 
proximately 31 per cent in freight revenue would be neces- 
sary to return the amount claimed. 

During the six years ended 1917 the railway operating 
income of these carriers averaged $126,000,000 annually; 
during the four years ended 1915 it averaged $108,000,000 
annually; during 1916 and 1917 it averaged $163,000,000 
annually; in 1918 it was $147,711,910, which was greater 
than in any previous year except 1916 and 1917. In 1919, 
however, it declined to $75,546,591. During the six years 
ended 1917 the operating ratio of these carriers varied from 
65.04 in 1916 to 74.1 in 1914. In 1918 it was 77.66, and 
in 1919 it rose to 86.08, and for the first four months of 
1920 it was 86.22. During the six years ended 1917, 27.05 
cents out of every dollar of revenue earned by the carriers 
of this district was required to pay railway tax accruals, 
uncollectible railway revenues, rents for use of joint facili- 
ties, equipment, and leased roads, interest on funded and 
unfunded debt, dividends, and other income deductions. 

The reports of class I carriers of this district to us for 
he first four months of 1920 how a net railway operating 
income of $23,399,151. Deducting the railway mail pay 
applicable to prior years stated by the carriers to have been 
taken into account in those months, in amount $8,287,241, 


Finally adjusted net railway operating income, year ended 
October 31, 1919 





1 The carriers estimate that the wage award will add approximately 
625,000,000 annually to the operating revenues of all carriers, state- 
lent received from the Labor Board states the figure as approximately 
>618,000,000. For the purposes of this report we have used the latter 
figure. 
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leaves $15,111,910 as the actual result of operations. This 
figure should be compared with the estimate of $16,269,429 
made by these carriers on the basis of a whole year’s opera- 
tions. The southern carriers substantially overestimated 
their needs, even assuming that the basis of their calcula- 
tions is correct. As $15,111,910 covers only class I roads, 
$80,519 may be added for the remaining carriers, which 
produces an aggregate of $15,192,429. 

During the period 1914 to 1919, inclusive, the net rail- 
way operating income of the first four months in each year 
averaged 32.15 per cent of the aggregate for the year. 
Equating the actual results of the first four months of 1920 
on this basis produces an estimated net railway operating 
income of $47,254,834. Subtracting from this figure the 
carriers’ estimate of $943,920 for increased allowances to 
private car owners, and $7,820,000, their estimate of in- 
creased fuel costs, reduces it to $38,490,914. Comparing 
this result with $136,049,091, which the carriers urge they 
are entitled to receive under the law, indicates a deficiency of 
$97,558,177 in net railway operating income. 

The amount of freight and other transportation revenue, 
excluding passenger, mail, and express, reported to us for the 
first four months of 1920 by class I carriers aggregatea 
$152,443,828. To this amount $8,226,302 has been added 
to cover revenues of carriers other than class I carriers, re- 
sulting in a gross estimated revenue of $160,670,130. Dur- 
ing the years 1915 to 1919, inclusive, freight and otner trans- 
portation revenue, excluding passenger, mail, and express, 
for the first four months of each year averaged 31 per cent 
of the aggregate for the year. Equating the actual revenues 
of the first four months of 1920 upon this basis produces 
estimated revenues for an assumed period of twelve months 
of $518,290,742. 

It is estimated that the wage award made by the Labor 
Board under date of July 20, 1920, will add approximately 
$68,598,000 annually to the operating expenses of the car- 
riers in the southern group. ‘This is equivalent to 11.8 per 
cent of the total railway operating revenue of the southern 
carriers as finally adjusted by them for the constructive year. 


Revenue Needs of Carriers in Western Group 


The western carriers ask that their rates be fixed on a 
basis that will permit them to earn a net railway operating 
income of $537,833,024, which represents a return of 6 per 
cent on a book cost of $8,963,583,753. The extent to which 
the rates of transportation now in effect fall short of yield- 
ing the return sought by these carriers is indicated by the 
following comparison : 


Net railway operating income as sought by the carriers.... 


$537,883,024 


I PRONE! cn cs wai Gc ae.u ba ee ce Semen e bee ON 401,215,984 
Actual net railway operating income year ended 
RP a, EU olow cA an Kea meee Smee ware $293,212,870 
Less corporate income charges—net debit..... 28,027,616 
———_——__ 265,185,254 
Adjusted net railway operating income year ended October 
31, 1919 


Finally adjusted net railway operating income year ended Oc- 
tober 31, 1919 


226,831,658 
184,939,759 


It will be observed that on the basis of the predictions of 
the carriers, the net railway operating income for this dis- 
trict will be approximately $350,000,000 lower than the an- 
nual sum to which they claim to be entitled. They esti- 
mated that a general increase of approximately 24 per cent 
in freight revenue was required to return the amount claimed. 

During the six years ended 1917 the railway operating 
income of the carriers averaged $386,000,000 annually; 
during the four years ended 1915 it averaged $347,000,000 
annually; during the years 1916 and 1917 it averaged $464,- 
000,000 annually; in 1918 it dropped to $330,320,330; and 
in 1919 it declined further to $302,857,219. During the six 
years ended 1917 the operating ratio ranged from 62.69 
to 67.68; in 1918 it rose to 78.14, in 1919, to 80.96, and 
for the first four months of 1920 to 86.06. 

The reports of the class I carriers of this district to us 
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for the first four months of 1920 show a net railway oper- 
ating income of $56,104,721. Deducting the railway-mail 
pay applicable to prior years, stated by the carriers to have 
been taken into account in these months, in amount $27,- 
790,388, leaves $28,314,333 as the actual result of opera- 
tions. Adding to this figure $1,209,969 to cover net rail- 
way operating income of carriers other than class I, pro- 
duces $29,524,302. 

During the period 1914 to 1919 the net railway operat- 
ing income of the first four months in each year averaged 
23.29 per cent of the aggregate for the year. Equating the 
actual results of the first four months of 1920 on this basis 
produces an estimated net railway operating income of 
$126,768,149, the net railway operating income of an as- 
sumed period of twelve months, on the basis of operating 
costs which prevailed during the first four months of 1920. 
Subtracting from this figure $3,789,728, which is the esti- 
mate of the carriers for increased allowances to private car 
owners, and $21,254,298, their estimate of increased fuel 
costs for the year, reduces it to $101,724,123. 

The amount of freight and other transportation revenue, 
excluding passenger, mail, and express reported to us by 
class I carriers for the first four months of 1920, aggregated 
$498,001,006. To this amount $16,462,794 has been added 
to cover revenues of carriers other than class I carriers, re- 
sulting in a gross estimated revenue of $514,463,800. Dur- 
ing the years 1915 to 1919, inclusive, freight and other 
transportation revenue, excluding passenger, mail and ex- 
press for the first four months of each year, averaged 28.52 
per cent of the aggregate for the year. Equating the actual 
revenues of the first four months of 1920 upon this basis 
produces $1,803,870,266, as the estimated revenues of an 
assumed period of twelve months based on the operations of 
the first four months of 1920. 

The carriers estimate that the wage award made by the 
Labor Board under date of July 20, 1920, will add approxi- 
mately $234,840,000 annually to the operating expenses of 
the carriers in the western group. This is equivalent to 11.2 
per cent of the total railway operating revenue of the west- 
ern carriers, as finally adjusted by them for the constructive 
year. 


Extent and Method of Obtaining 
Needed Additional Revenue 


As above noted, in the original applications the carriers 
proposed to obtain the desired additional revenue by general 
percentage increases in the respective groups, applicable to 
freight traffic only. No increases were suggested upon pas- 
senger, express, or mail traffic. In their amended proposals, 
following the wage award of the Labor Board, they propose 
to make increases upon all classes of traffic. 


Passenger Traffic 


During the last nine years there has been a substantial 
increase in the number of revenue passenger miles. The 
increase for the country as a whole from 1911 to 1919 was 
over 40 per cent. 

Passenger fares were increased to a minimum rate of 3 
cents per mile on June 10, 1918, resulting in an increase of 
50 per cent where 2 cents per mile was the basic fare, 20 
per cent where 2% cents applied, and no increase where the 
fare was 3 cents or higher. It appears that rates per pas- 
senger mile have increased since 1916, as follows: In the 
eastern group, 27 per cent; in the southern group, 2714 per 
cent; and in the western group, 22% per cent. The rela- 
tively small increase in the western group is due to the fact 
that a 3-cent basis prevailed more generally in that terri- 
tory than in other parts of the country. 

In part because of conditions growing out of the war the 
passenger traffic has become relatively more profitable dur- 
ing the last three years. A reduction in the number of pas- 
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senger trains occurred simultaneously with a substantial in- 
crease in the number. of passengers carried, resulting in 
heavier loading of passenger cars and trains. In 1919 the 
number of passenger miles was 30 per cent greater than in 
1916, but the number of passenger-train miles was 12 per 
cent less. Thus, in spite of the curtailment in service, the 
passenger revenue for the railroads as a whole was greater 
by $470,362,485 in 1919 than in 1916. This increase in 
revenue is regarded by the carriers as net, “almost more 
than net, because it was actually moved in fewer trains.”’ 

Following request of counsel for certain shippers, the car- 
riers provided for the record an analysis of the freight and 
passenger earnings and expenses for certain designated rail- 
way companies for the calendar year 1919. In making this 
analysis, the expenses that could not be allocated solely to 
freight or passenger traffic were apportioned generally in 
accordance with instructions issued by us on January 1, 
1920. A recapitulation of the figures showing the ratio of 
freight and passenger service expenses to freight and passen- 
ger revenues is as follows: 


Operating Operating 
Railroad ratio ratio pas- 
; freight service senger service 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.............. 74.53 67.84 
Pe. COME GER ovecccntcueseceenrene 89.54 80.21 
TN ae er 97.88 75.96 
Chicago & North Western.......cccccses. 90.41 75.93 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy............ 85.8 67.98 
i, DN. winkedbetsarecnevesnaene anes 95.74 89.72 
Cepek TROCINOM BUOIIIRS 06 occ ccesccereseses 80.70 84.08 
| ee eerie a 95.3 76.9 
Oo Ee ere 91.45 60.22 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis.. 83.45 63.84 
Pennsylvania Railroad, East................ 98.16 99.16 
Michigan Central Railroad...............-- 81.20 58.50 
DOE IEE Si bcecueereepceuan eens 98.50 78.40 


It will be noted that in the great majority of instances the 
operating ratio was decidedly more favorable for the passen- 
ger traffic than for the freight traffic. However, there ap- 
pears to be a wide discrepancy between the figures presented 
for the various lines, and too much reliance should not be 
placed upon this showing. Resumption of more frequent 
train service will tend to increase the operating ratio ‘for 
passenger traffic. The carriers contend that it is uncertain 
whether an increase in the general level of passenger fares 
will yield increased revenue proportionate to the increase in 
the fare level, because of possible reduction in travel follow- 
ing a material increase in fare. 

The foregoing would seem to indicate that such increase as 
is approved upon passenger traffic may properly be less than 
the percentage increase applied to freight traffic. 

There has also been suggested the desirability of obtain- 
ing additional revenue for the rail carriers from an extra 
charge placed upon passengers in sleeping and parlor cars. 
Such a charge amounting to one-half cent per mile was in 
effect for a brief period during federal control. A charge 
of this character has much in its favor. Unquestionably the 
service is more valuable to the passengers, and more expen- 
sive to the rail carriers. 

The Pullman Company opposes the re-establishment of 
a surcharge for Pullman occupancy on the ground that such 
a charge reduces the travel in cars of that type. It submit- 
ted a statement showing the revenues by weeks for the period 
March 1 to September 30, 1918, compared with correspond- 
ing weeks of the previous year. The surcharge imposed by 
the director general was in effect from June 10 to November 
30, 1918. The statement submitted by the Pullman Com- 
pany shows that beginning with the third week of June there 
was a reduction in the revenue as compared with the same 
weeks of the previous year, whereas, during the period from 
March 1 to June 15, the earnings in 1918 were greater than 
in 1917. These figures appear, in part at least, to sustain 
the contention that the surcharge operated to reduce revenues. 

An analysis of the situation, however, indicates that fac- 
tors other than the surcharge were in part responsible for 
the decreased revenue from passengers in sleeping and parlor 
cars in 1918, as the very large reduction in service rendered 
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during that year undoubtedly accounts for a portion of the 
reduction in revenue. It is well known that the policy o1 
the Railroad Administration at that time was to discourage 
luxury travel and reduce the mileage of sleeping and parlor 
cars, particularly the latter. 

Figures quoted above in this report® indicate that the total 
number of passenger miles in 1918, notwithstanding that the 
surcharge was in effect for half the year, increased 8 per 
cent over the previous year and were greater than in any year 
prior thereto, which indicates that travel on the whole was 
not materially affected by the surcharge. 

In the amended application of the carriers following the 
wage award, it is proposed that a surcharge on passengers in 
sleeping and parlor cars be established amounting to 50 
per cent of the charge for space occupied in either class of 
equipment. The carriers estimate that a charge of this 
amount will produce in their three groups respectively ap- 
proximately the following amounts of revenue: 


RNR ARI Soa: diac clacsi os nig to no aS eco wins Aol em aor aneLatpieie mders $17,556,108 
IE, SRI 5.8 Sa sic: 6 05K 86 LORS 91D Sw wie he SIO ATER ORION 5 582,036 
SCGUEU MD isso ainis ven a Seeare N45 EROS 4.0 ke KE we eRe OER 20,231,200 


OE co Shas careers sd: Ove codes ae wee oa aeo ans 

We conclude that increases as indicated next below may be 
made by all steam railroads subject to our jurisdiction serv- 
ing the territory embraced in the groups hereinbefore desig- 
nated. 

1. All passenger fares and charges may be increased 20 
per cent. The term “passenger fares” may be considered to 
include standard local or interline fares; excursion, conven- 
tion, and other fares for special occasions; commutation 
and other multiple forms of tickets; extra fares on limited 
trains; club car charges. 

2. Excess baggage rates may be increased 20 per cent, 
provided that where stated as a percentage of or dependent 
upon passenger fares the increase in the latter will auto- 
matically effect the increase in the excess-baggage charges. 

3. A surcharge upon passengers in sleeping and parlor 
cars may be made amounting to 50 per cent of the charge for 
space in such cars, such charge to be collected in connection 
with the charge for space, and to accrue to the rail carriers. 

4. Milk and cream are usually carried in passenger trains, 
and the revenue therefrom is not included in freight rev- 
enue. Rates on these commodities may be increased 20 
per cent. 


Switching and Special Services 


The carriers’ original petitions asked for percentage in- 
creases in freight revenue only. In their reports to us, rev- 
enue from switching and certain other special services is 
stated separately from freight revenue, and therefore, ac- 
cepted literally, the proposal would result in no increases on 
switching service.. However, it is conceded that the sub- 
mission of the proposal in this form was due to a misun- 
derstanding, and it is now proposed to apply increases to 
switching and other special services as well as to freight rates 
proper. 

No substantial reasons have been developed for exempt- 
ing charges for switching from the general increases. It is 
our opinion that the charges for this service should be in- 
creased, together with the charges for transit, weighing, 
diversion, reconsignment, lighterage, floatage, storage (not 
including track storage), and transfer, where the carriers 
provide separate charges against shippers for such services. 
The charges for other special services are not to be subject to 
the general increases herein authorized. The percentage to 
apply should be determined by the percentage applicable in 
the group where the service is performed, except that at 
points on the boundary line between two groups taking dif- 
ferent percentages the higher percentage should apply. 

It should be understood that where tariffs now provide for 
the absorption by one carrier of the charges of another carrier 





2 [The table has been omitted from this abstract.—Ep.] 
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in specific amounts such absorptions should be revised in 
harmony with the increases in charges herein authorized. 


Freight Rate Increases 


In their original applications the carriers proposed gen- 
eral percentage increases in freight rates in the respective 
groups as follows: Eastern, 30 per cent; Southern, 31 per 
cent; Western, 24 per cent. 

Following such general percentage increases, they indicate 
their willingness, where necessary, to revise rates to restore 
in so far as is deemed practicable existing recognized rela- 
tionships and differentials, and as to coal and grain in cer- 
tain important situations such readjustments are proposed in 
this proceeding. It is stated that the percentage method is 
not only on the whole the fairest to all interests by distribut- 
ing the burden in proportion to the haul, but that it is the 
only way in which the desired increased revenue may be 
obtained without complications and delays due to tariff 
difficulties and to the lack of accurate statistics from which 
to determine the amount of revenue which may reasonably’ 
be expected from flat or maximum increases on particular 
commodities. 

It would be desirable, if it were possible, to determine 
definitely the commodities, the sections of the country, and 
even the individual rates which can best bear the burden 
of increases, and the relationships of the rates and differen- 
tials which will be disturbed by a percentage increase. This 
is precluded by the necessity of prompt action upon the main 
issues presented. 


Percentage Increases Versus Flat Increases and 
Maintenance of Differentials and Relationships 


Many shippers have directed their testimony and argument 
principally to the method of increasing the rates rather than 
to the amount of the increases. Shippers are far from unani- 
mous in their views and may be divided into three groups: 
(a) those who seek the preservation of existing relationships 
and differentials either by specific or flat increases or by 
applying the percentage increase to base rates and employ- 
ing in connection therewith differentials from and to other 
points; (b) those who advocate a percentage advance in all 
instances, contending that differentials should increase in the 
same ratio as all other rates and charges; and (c) those 
who advocate a percentage increase with a maximum. 

While established or “differential” relationships of rates 
are not general, there are many such adjustments; some 
fixed by the carriers and others by us, and it is contended 
by some shippers that in such cases it is desirable in read- 
justing the rates to maintain the differentials. 

Many relationships in cents per unit were disturbed by 
the increases made by the director general, except upon a 
few commodities of heavy movement which were subjected 
to specific increases in cents or dollars and cents per unit. 
A relatively small proportion of these relationships have sub- 
sequently been restored. 

It is evident that there are many competitive situations 
where no recognized differentials have ever existed but 
where, nevertheless, the rates have been made to reflect com- 
petitive conditions. Such situations greatly outnumber those 
where “‘fixed relationships” have been established. 

In favor of maintaining differentials, it is said that they 
have been fixed in most cases after careful investigaticn, 
and that they represent the proper measure of differences in 
the rates; that often they represent the maximum differences 
which will permit more distant shippers to compete with 
those in close proximity; that to increase rates by a per- 
centage tends to decrease the radius in which goods are 
marketed, and thus by lessening competition prices are ad- 
vanced; and that in all cases the margin of profit has net 
increased proportionately to prices. 

Those who oppose maintaining differentials at this time 
contend that the value of the dollar expressed in terms of 
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commodities shipped today is in reality but one-half its 
former value, and, therefore, a differential which was fixed 
at a given amount several years ago should, to have the same 
economic effect, be greater today; that there have been gen- 
eral increases in the prices of practically all commodities, 
in wages and in the charges for nearly all services, and that 
differentials should not be made an exception to the rule; 
and that as increased operating costs are the underlying 
reason for the proposed increased rates, the additional serv- 
ice represented by the differential, being more expensive 


than heretofore, should pay greater rates as well as other 


services. 

The adoption of specific increases in cents per unit in- 
stead of percentage advances will, of course, maintain exist- 
ing relationships. However, the carriers almost uniformly 
oppose this method and it is not generally advocated by 
shippers. Further, the difficulty of its adoption is apparent 
because of the lack of reliable statistics from which to de- 
termine the probable additional revenue from a given in- 
crease. It should also be noted that everyone who advocated 
this method insisted that flat increases be applied but once 
to combination rates. The complicated nature of tariff pub- 
lication to make such an arrangement effective, when differ- 
ent percentages of increase are being made in different 
groups, is apparent. 

Without attempting to pass finally upon the question 
whether in given cases differentials should or should not be 
maintained, it is evident that no general program of main- 
taining differentials can be made effective coincident with 
the increases here approved without materially delaying their 
effective date, as definite testimony covering individual sit- 
uations is before us in only a very few cases. To main- 
tain differentials by applying the percentage increases to 
basing rates and adding thereto existing differentials can 
not be done without materially lessening the amount of ad- 
ditional revenue to be derived by the carriers, as generally 
differentials are added to rather than deducted from base 
rates. 

After carefully considering the situation we find that with 
the exceptions hereinafter noted general percentage increases 
made to fit the needs of the groups of lines serving each of 
the four groups must be considered for present purposes the 
most practicable. This conclusion is without prejudice to 
any subsequent finding in individual situations. 


Provisions for Improvements, 
Betterments, or Equipment 


Section 15a of the interstate commerce act contains the 
following proviso: 

Previded, That during the two years beginning March 1, 1920. the 
commission shall take as such fair return a sum equal to 5% per centum 
of such aggregate value, bvt may, in its discretion, add thereto a sum 
not exceeding one-half of one per centum of such aggregate value to 
make provision in whole or in part for improvements, betterments or 
equipment, which, according to the accounting system prescribed by the 
commission, are chargeable to capital account. 

The increases here authorized are intended to yield the 
additional '% of 1 per cent. The record leaves no doubt as 
to the needs of the country for additional transportation 
facilities. All carriers participating in the increases will be 
expected to make appropriate provision for additional im- 
provements, betterments, or equipment of a character charge- 
able to capital account and to make report to us semi-an- 
nually, as of December 31 and June 30, showing what por- 
tion of the increased revenue resulting from the increases 
here authorized has been devoted to that purpose. 


Conclusion As to General Increases 
We are of opinion and find that the following percentage 
increases in the charges for freight service, including switch- 
ing and special services,* together with the other increases 
hereinbefore approved, would under present conditions re- 





8 The increases should apply to special services in accordance with our 
findings under the capticn “Switching and Special Services,” supra. 
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sult in rates not unreasonable in the aggregate under section 
1 of the act and would enable the carriers in the respective 
groups, under honest, efficient, and economical management 
and reasonable expenditures for maintenance of way, struc- 
tures, and equipment, to earn an aggregate annual railway 
operating income equal, as nearly as may be, to a return 
of 514 per cent upon the aggregate value, for the purposes 
of this proceeding, of the railway property of such carriers 
held for and used in the service of transportation and ™% 
of 1 per cent in addition; eastern group, 40 per cent; south- 
ern group, 25 per cent; western group, 35 per cent; Moun- 
tain-Pacific group, 25 per cent. 

In view of the different percentages of increase herein ap- 
proved, it becomes necessary to make provision for rates 
between the various groups: 

(1) Where rates are constructed by the use of combina- 
tions upon gateways between any two groups, the through 
rates should be increased by applying to each factor its re- 
spective percentage. 

(2) Rates between points within a group and points on 
the border line of such group should be increased accord- 
ing to the percentage applicable to the group. Where a 
river constitutes a boundary line between two groups, points 
on both banks thereof shall be considered as border-line 
points. 

(3) Joint or single-line through rates between points in 
one group and points in other groups should be increased 
33% per cent. 

(4) In cases where the rates over different routes between 
the same points would, by a strict application of the vary- 
ing percentages of increase herein approved, be subject to 
different percentages, the lowest percentage applicable to 
any of the routes may be applied to the rates over all of 
such routes. 

In the construction of rates in accordance with these find- 
ings it is not intended that the group boundaries hereinbefore 
designated should be strictly observed, but the territorial 
boundaries heretofore recognized should be observed. For 
example, Richmond, one of the so-called Virginia cities, 
should continue on the basis which it has heretofore enjoyed. 

The above findings apply to all steam railroads subject to 
our jurisdiction, including so-called “short lines,” but not 
to railroads in Alaska. 

While the New England carriers are included in the east- 
ern group and are subject to the percentage for that group, 
the evidence as to the disproportionate needs of the New 
England lines makes it desirable that the carriers give care- 
ful consideration to the divisions of joint rates accruing to 
these lines. 


Individual Commodities 


Considerable evidence was presented with respect to the 
rates upon a number of individual commodities, including 
coal, lumber, cement, fruits and vegetables, petroleum, brick, 
sand, gravel and rock, asphalt, slag, grain, live stock, pack- 
ing-house products, ore, bullion, potash, salt, fertilizers, and 
terra cotta. 

Various issues have been raised or are presented as to these 
commodities, the principal of which are as follows: (a) 
Whether there should be departures from the general per- 
centage increases by maintaining differentials or by the ap- 
plication of specific increases instead of percentages; (b) 
whether maximum increases should be provided in order 
to avoid the full percentage increase upon relatively high 
rates from distant points of production to important mar- 
kets; (c) whether because of the high cost of production and 
marketing of some commodities, the percentage increases pro- 
posed by carriers will result in a cost delivered at points of 
market or consumption so great as to curtail production and 
distribution, an undesirable situation at this time of world 
shortage of commodities; (d) whether a more general neces- 
sary use warrants a lower transportation charge; (e) 
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whether the rates effective June 24, 1918, before General 
Order No. 28 became effective, should be made the basis 
of readjustment now by applying thereto a 25 per cent in- 
crease and superimposing thereon the percentage increases 
now found reasonable. Our general conclusions as to the 
impracticability of specific increases or of attempting now 
to maintain differentials dispose of a number of these con- 
tentions. It should also be said that while we do not here 
sanction specific increases in lieu of percentages, we are not 
to be understood as expressing disapproval of increases of 
that character made by the director general. Such increases 
were made under war conditions and under circumstances 
that do not now exist. 

Our attention was called at the hearing to a number of 
formal complaints now pending, and we are asked to except 
from the general increase the rates in issue in those com- 
plaints. This would have the effect, during the pendency of 
those proceedings, of giving the rates in question a pre- 
ferred standing and of exempting them from the general in- 
crease. In our opinion, a fairer disposition will be attained 
by applying the general increase to these rates, with the un- 
derstanding that this action is without prejudice to any 
future findings. 

Coal.—Carriers serving the Pennsylvania-Ohio-West Vir- 
ginia coal fields propose to continue the existing differentials 
in coal rates, and have worked out a scheme of rates to 
effect that result. Carriers in the southern and western 
groups propose to ignore existing differentials in coal rates 
within those groups. The proposal of the eastern lines to 
preserve existing relationships is approved, and carriers in 
the other groups should work out a similar plan for restor- 
ing the relative adjustments of coal rates now obtaining in 
those groups. An effort should be made promptly to devise 
rates in each group that will yield, as nearly as practicable, 
the same revenue in the aggregate as would be afforded by 
a straight percentage increase on the bases herein approved. 

Lumber.—Lumber moves in large volume, and it is under 


' ordinary conditions a commodity of comparatively low value 


and highly competitive in nature. It is produced in almost 
all parts of the country. The greatest consuming region is 
in the middle west and the states east of the Mississippi 
River and north of the Ohio, including New England. 
Lumber from both the west and the south is marketed in 
large volume in this region, and the competition between the 
two producing sections is keen. 

There is no definite or fixed relationship in the rates from 
the south and the west to the consuming territory described, 
but carriers from each of these sections have endeavored to 
maintain rates relatively so adjusted as to permit free move- 
ment from each. The volume of production in the west has 
grown materially in the past decade, until today it is such 
that if excluded from eastern markets it is claimed a con- 
siderable curtailment of production will result. 

The director general applied a maximum increase of 5 
cents upon lumber, which had the effect of maintaining in 
most cases the existing spread in cents per 100 pounds be- 
tween southern and western lumber in the northern and east- 
ern markets. The western lumber producers urge in this 
proceeding also the adoption of a maximum. 

Most of the southern producers, including those in the 
Carolinas and others who ship on comparatively short hauls 
to the northern markets, urge the application of a straight 
percentage increase. 

For the purposes of this report it is our opinion that the 
percentages hereinbefore -approved should apply to this com- 
modity. 

Petroleum and its products—The principal sources of 
the petroleum marketed in the United States are in the 
southwest, which will be termed the midcontinent field; in 
Wyoming, in California, and in Mexico. 

In the past ten years many refineries representing a con- 
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siderable investment have been established in the midconti- 
nent field and the refined oil there produced is marketed to 
a considerable extent in the middle west and in the states 
east of the Mississippi and north of the Ohio. 

In competition with the refineries of the midcontinent field 
in the northern and eastern markets are the refineries of 
Mexican petroleum located along the Atlantic coast and other 
refineries in the northern and eastern states, which obtain 
their crude oi) in large part from the midcontinent and other 
fields through pipe lines, though some of these refineries 
use rail transportation for the movement of their crude oil. 

The director general imposed on petroleum a flat increase 
of 41% cents per 100 pounds in lieu of the standard 25 per 
cent. The midcontinent shippers claim that a percentage 
increase now applied without modification to petroleum will 
in all probability tend to restrict the long-haul movement by 
rail. Other shippers contend that the percentage increase 
should be applied without exception. 

It is concluded that no exception to the general percent- 
age increases herein approved need at this time be made 
upon petroleum or its products. As has been observed in 
connection with other situations, the carriers should give 
careful consideration to the effect of the percentage increases 
approved on petroleum and, if necessity arises, should ar- 
range for such modifications as the situation may seem to 
warrant. 

Fruits and Vegetables.—Fruits and vegetables are pro- 
duced in large volume in the far western states and in the 
south, particularly in Florida. These products are shipped 
in season to practically all sections of the country, but the 
most important consuming territory lies east of the Mississippi 
river and north of the Ohio. Comparatively long hauls to the 
latter territory are involved both from the south and from 
the Pacific coast states, and it has been contended that the 
effect of the proposed percentage increases applied to these 
rates will produce charges so high as to restrict consumption 
because of the resultant high delivered cost. 

It has been shown that in some instances it has not been 
possible to market profitably some fruits and vegetables, but 
the facts before us in this proceeding do not warrant the 
conclusion that transportation charges are the controiling 
factor in producing this result, or that the percentage in- 
creases applied to the present rates will in fact have the 
effect feared by the fruit and vegetable shippers. 

The western apple producers claim that in the past they 
have had difficulty in marketing in the east and that percent- 
age increases will add materially to this difficulty. It ap- 
pears, however, that the size, varying widely from year to 
year, of the eastern and western crops, respectively, is an 
important factor in determining the prices received by west- 
ern growers and the ability to market in the east. 

A number of the fruit and vegetable rates covering long 
hauls, upon which there is a heavy movement, are now be- 
fore us in other proceedings, and our prior observations as 
to the effect of our present findings with respect to rates so 
pending upon complaint are applicable. It is concluded that 
no exceptions to the general percentage increases will now 
be made. 

Sand, Gravel, Rock, and Slag—The director general in- 
creased rates on sand, gravel, and stone by specific amounts. 
Rates on slag in the east were increased 25 per cent and 
in the south generally by 1 cent per 100 pounds, the same 
as applied to sand and gravel. 

Shippers of all of these commodities contend that the 
1-cent increase made by the director general averaged much 
more than 25 per cent, and that to apply to the present rates 
the percentage increases proposed by the carriers will pro- 
duce rates so high as to materially restrict movement. The 
eastern shippers of sand and gravel also contend that the 
different method under General Order 28 of increasing the 
rates on slag as compared with sand. and gravel has resulted 
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in preference of slag. The eastern carriers concede that rates 
on slag should not be less than upon sand and gravel. 

We are not convinced that exceptions should be nade at 
this time from the percentages approved for traffic gen- 
erally. However, the record does suggest that rates in -ast- 
ern territory are out of proportion to those in the other 
groups. The carriers have indicated a willingness promptly 
to readjust rates in cases where hardship results from the 
general percentage increases, and their special attenuon is 
called to these commodities to the end that such action 1ray 
be taken as the facts may seem to warrant. 

Live Stock and Packing-House Products.——Shippers con- 
tend that the condition of the live-stock industry is such as 
to make it probable that the full percentage increase pro- 
posed by the carriers will discourage production and distri- 
bution. Live stock is produced throughout the country, but 
the consuming markets in the north and east are to a con- 
siderable extent dependent upon the stock produced in the 
west and southwest. Drought conditions have prevailed 
here and there in recent years and the present condition of 
the producers does not appear favorable. However, it is 
not clear that this results from transportation charges. 

The director general in increasing rates on live stock ap- 
plied a maximum of 7 cents per 100 pounds, while the full 
25 per cent increase was applied to packing-house products. 
To apply again a maximum to live stock, as requested by 
shippers, without similar maximum upon packing-house 
products, will in all probability tend to lessen the movement 
of the southwestern and western stock to local packing plants 
and increase the movement to the larger and more distant 
plants in the middle west. 

One of the principal difficulties of which complaint has 
been made by the live-stock producers is the lack of prompt 
and efficient service. To encourage the long-haul movement 
as against the short-haul movement under present condi- 
tions of car supply would tend to increase rather than reduce 
the transportation difficulties. 

From Montana to Chicago the rate on cattle is 55 cents 
and on hogs 62 cents per 100 pounds. These are among the 
highest rates now in effect applicable to heavy movements. 
Under the general basis of increase herein approved, these 
rates would be advanced 18 cents and 21 cents, respectively, 
approximately one-fifth cent per pound. 

It is concluded that the facts before us at this time do not 
warrant any exception to the percentage method of increas- 
ing the rates on either live stock or packing-house products. 

Iron ore.—A considerable proportion of the iron ore con- 
sumed in the United States originates on ranges in Minne- 
sota and Michigan near the head of Lake Superior. This 
ore moves to furnaces on Lake Michigan and Lake Superior; 
to furnaces on Lake Erie and in Pennsylvania, Ohio, and 
other states. The movement is by rail to the upper lake 
ports, and when destined beyond, by lake vessels to the 
lower lake ports. 

Because of the keenly competitive situation between the 
respective furnaces, the director general adopted a specific 
increase of 30 cents per ton upon iron ore in lieu of a per- 
centage, which was applied to the movement from the Mich- 
igan and Minnesota ranges to the upper lake ports, but not 
from lower lake ports to eastern destinations, thus result- 
ing in an equal increase in cents per ton for the rail trans- 
portation to each of the competing furnaces. Under this 
plan the rates of the western carriers up to the lake ports 
were increased approximately 57 per cent, whereas the rates 
of the eastern carriers from the lower lake ports were not 
increased. 

In this proceeding the eastern carriers propose first to 
apply an increase of 22 cents per ton and then impose there- 
on the general percentage increase. The testimony of ore 
shippers is conflicting, some proposing no further increases 
from the ranges to the lake ports, some favoring double 
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increase in the rates from the lower lake ports, others pro 
posing no exceptions to the general percentage increases pro- 
posed on traffic generally. 

The returns made by the principal ore-carrying roads from 
the Minnesota ranges to Lake Superior ports indicate that 
such lines are in a much more prosperous condition than the 
western carriers generally. 

It is concluded that at this time no increases should be 
made in the rates on iron ore from the Minnesota or Michi- 
gan ranges to Lake Superior or upper Lake Michigan ports. 
Other rates on iron ore may be increased according to the 
percentages herein approved. 

Other Ores.—In some of the western states there is a 
considerable movement of low-grade ores, some of which 
are valued at $5 per ton or less. Shippers of these low- 
grade ores contend that further increases in the rates thereon 
will result in curtailing or destroying their movement. The 
evidence before us in this proceeding, however, does not wat- 
rant execptions to the general increases at this time. 

Grain and Grain Products—On grain and grain products 
we are asked to apply in connection with such percentages 
as may be approved a maximum increase. For the same rea- 
sons that have led to the conclusion that neither specific nor 
maximum increases are desirable, we find that upon this rec- 
ord no exception should be made of the general percentages 
upon these commodities, except as noted. 

There are in the middle west a number of important grain 
markets through which it has been customary to maintain 
an equalization of the rates from important producing 
states to important consuming regions, under which the sum 
of the rates into and out of the various markets is in most 
cases equal. This adjustment differs from an ordinary dit- 
ferential basis in that it is in substance providing an equal 
through charge over various routes between the same points 
by the use of sums of proportional rates rather than the es- 
tablishment of joint through rates or of transit. The appli- 
cation of different percentages in the various groups will re- 
sult in dislocation of this equalization. 

Carriers and shippers unite in recommending that this 
equalization be continued because of the keenly competitive 
situation of the various markets and of the lines of railway 
serving such markets. However, sufficient detailed informa- 
tion to cover fully the situation is not before us upon this 
record. We find that the grain rates into and out of these 
markets may be increased by the general percentages herein 
approved, with the understanding that the carriers will, with- 
in thirty days after the service of this report, file tariffs re- 
storing the equalization through the grain markets now en- 
joying that basis. This should be done after conference 
with interested shippers, and, if desired, we will lend our co- 
operation in the premises. 


Port Differentials 


The eastern carriers express of record their willingness to 
preserve existing relationships between the rates to and from 
the eastern ports. No objection to this proposal was made. 
This result can be readily accomplished for the reason that 
all rates in official classification territory between the ports 
and points west of the Buffalo-Pittsburgh line are based on 
the New York-Chicago rates. The base rates may be in- 
creased and existing port differentials maintained. It is our 
view that in filing the increased rates here authorized a pro- 
vision of this character should be made. 


Applications of Boat Lines 


There have been filed in this proceeding applications for 
increased rates by a number of boat lines. The record shows 
that the expenses of the boat lines have increased in general 
at least in the same proportion as expenses of the railroads. 
Authority is therefore granted to boat lines subject to our 
jurisdiction to increase their rates to the same extent as in- 
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creases are herein granted to railroads operating between the 
same points or in the same territory. In the construction of 
rail-and-lake rates the present parity between Chicago and 
Duluth should be maintained. 


Freight Rates of Electric Lines 


Petitions have been filed in this proceeding by a national 
organization of electric lines, seeking permission to increase 
their rates in the same proportion as the rates of trunk lines 
are advanced. The operating costs of these lines have, on 
the whole, increased in approximately the same ratio as 
those of steam railroads. In some instances there is com- 
petition between the electric lines and the steam railroads. 
We conclude that the freight rates of electric lines may be 
increased by the same percentages as are approved herein 
for trunk lines in the same territory. This is not to be con- 
strued as an expression of disapproval of increases, made 
or proposed in the regular manner, in the passenger fares of 
electric lines. 


Minimum Carload Charge, Minimum Class Scale, 
and Minimum Charge per Shipment 


There is now in effect, with certain important exceptions, 
a minimum charge of $15 per car on carload traffic, appli- 
cable to line-haul movements. Their are also minimum class 
rates in the three classification territories. We find on the 
record no explanation of the underlying basis of the mini- 
mum carload charge or the minimum class scales, and no 
justification for increasing them. It is our understanding 
that these minima were imposed as a revenue measure in 
connection with rates substantially lower than those author- 
ized in this report. We also find that the minimum charge 
per shipment for less-than-carload traffic should not be in- 
creased. 

Specific Divisions 


In many cases divisions between carriers are in the form 
of specific amounts per unit. It is obvious that unless 
divisions of this character be increased, such lines will re- 
ceive no benefit from the increases herein approved, while 
the other carriers will receive more than the respective per- 
centage increases applicable to the traffic. It is concluded 
that where carriers earn specific amounts as their compen- 
sation out of through rates or fares, such amounts should 
be increased in the same percentages as the through rates 
or fares. Where the divisions. of carriers participating in 
through rates or fares are in fixed amounts per unit and 
are absorbed by other carriers, such absorptions should be 
increased in the same percentage as the through rates or 
fares. 


Joint Rates To and From Foreign Countries 


Nothing herein should be construed as authorizing any 
increases in the proportions of joint through rates to or 
from points in foreign countries accruing in such foreign 
countries. The proportions of such rates accruing within 
the United States may, however, be increased to the extent 
herein approved for domestic rates in the same territory. 


Fourth Section Departures 


In instances where the approval herein of different per- 
centages of increase results in departures from the provisions 
of the fourth section of the act the carriers will be expected 
either to correct such departures by tariffs filed not later 
than November 1, 1920, or to file on or before that date 
applications seeking permission to continue such departures. 
Temporary fourth section relief will be granted by appro- 
priate order. 


Disposition of Fractions 


In computing and applying all increased rates authorized 
herein fractions will be treated as follows: 
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Where rates are stated in amounts per 100 pounds or 
any other unit, except as provided in the succeeding para- 
graph, fractions of less than ™%4 of a cent will be omitted. 
Fractions of 14 of a cent or greater but less than 34 of a 
cent will be stated as % cent. Fractions of 34 of a cent 
or greater will be increased to the next whole cent. This 
rule will also be followed in computing passenger fares. 

Where rates are stated in dollars per carload, including 
articles moving on their own wheels, when not stated in 
amounts per 100 pounds or per ton, amounts of less than 
25 cents will be dropped; thus, $25.24 will be stated as $25. © 
Amounts of 25 cents or more but less than 75 cents will be 
stated as 50 cents; thus, $25.65 will be stated as $25.50. 
Amounts of 75 cents or more but less than $1 will be raised 
to the next dollar. 


Outstanding Orders of the Commission 


An order will be entered modifying outstanding orders of 
the commission to the extent necessary to permit the carriers 
to make effective the increases herein authorized. 


Effective Date of New Rates 
and Subsequent Adjustments 


In view of the existing situation it is important that the 
increased rates be made effective at as early a date as prac- 
ticable. The increases herein approved may be made ef- 
fective upon not less than five days’ notice to the commission 
and to the general public by filing and posting in the man- 
ner prescribed in the interstate commerce act. The authority 
herein granted will not apply to any rates, fares, or charges 
filed with this commission to become effective later than 
January 1, 1921. 

Most of the factors with which we are dealing are con- 
stantly changing. It is impossible to forecast with any de- 
gree of certainty what the volume of traffic will be. The 
general price level is changing from month to month and 
from day to day. It is impracticable at this time to adjust 
all of the rates on individual commodities. The rates to be 
established on the basis hereinbefore approved must neces- 
sarily be subject to such readjustments as the facts may war- 
rant. It is conceded by the carriers that readjustments will 
be necessary. It is expected that shippers will take these mat- 
ters up in the first instance with the carriers, and the latter will 
be expected to deal promptly and effectively therewith, to 
the end that necessary readjustments may be made in as many 
instances as practicable without appeal to us. 

An appropriate order will be entered. 


Individual Opinions 


Commissioner Eastman, in a concurring opinion, said in 
part: 

I concur in the conclusions of the majority with respect to 
the increases in rates which should be permitted, but reach 
these conclusions by a somewhat different path. In the 
transportation act, 1920, Congress has attempted to lay 
down a rule by which we may be guided in determining the 
general level of railroad charges. In my opnion this rule 
can not now be applied. Under present conditions any fore- 
cast of traffic and expenses for the next 12 months is largely 
a leap in the dark. But the controlling fact is that any valid 
determination of ‘‘aggregate value” is now impracticable. 

For some time the commission has been diligently en- 
gaged in the enormously difficult task of ascertaining and as- 
sembling the valuation data required by section 19a of the 
interstate commerce act; but it has not yet fixed final “value” 
for any road, and preliminary reports are available on but 
little more than 15 per cent of the mileage of the country. 
Nor have we as yet determined the principles by which 
“value” for rate-making purposes is to be estimated from the 
data accumulated. These principles are of vital consequence 
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to the country. It is my conviction that the valuation doc- 
trines which are prevalent in railroad and public utility 
circles and which have been urged upon us are fundamentally 
unsound in many respects and subversive of the public wel- 
fare. Discussion of this subject, however, must be reserved 
for another occasion. For the present it is enough to say that 
even if the controlling principles had been enunciated, upon 
the evidence now before us any present finding as to “ag- 
gregate value” is without adequate foundation. I know 
the good faith in which the majority have proceeded, but I 
feel sure that it is not in the public interest, and I can not 
believe it necessary under the law that such an estimate 
should now be made. It will almost certainly be misunder- 
stood and misinterpreted and may have an unconscious in- 
fluence upon our valuation work for the future from which 
it ought to be free. As a side light upon the situation, it 
will, I think, be conceded that something more than estimates 
of this kind will be necessary when it comes to enforcing the 
closely related portion of the act which provides for a di- 
vision with the government of any income which a carrier 
may earn in excess of 6 per cent upon value. 

I was one of those who opposed the early termination of 
federal control of railroads. The truth in regard to federal 
control was then obscured, in part by natural misunder- 
standing of circumstances arising out of war conditions 
and in part by propaganda which was often deliberately 
mendacious. It was my hope that federal control might be 
continued, because it was evident that the transition back to 
private operation would create additional disturbance in a 
time of unsettlement and unrest, that existing railroad fa- 
cilities could be made to do more work and meet more 
nearly the transportation needs of the country under unified 
control than under the control of many separate companies, 
that the additional facilities which are so greatly needed 
could now be provided more easily and more economically by 
public than by private capital, and that disturbances re- 
sulting from both rate increases and labor difficulties could 
be reduced to minimum if the government retained direct 
responsibility for the roads. 

It was also my hope and belief, if federal control were 
continued for a reasonable period, that it could gradually be 
developed, in the light of experience and by genuinely con- 
structive measures, into a system of administration which 
would preserve the manifest advantages of unified operation 
and direct governmental responsibility for the transportation 
system, avoid the dangers which are presumed to inhere in 
governmental operation by providing a management remote 
from political influences and free from undue centralization, 
and enlist the co-operation of labor by recognizing its just 
claim to some voice in the management. 

The situation, however, received the careful consideration 
of Congress, and after long deliberation other conclusions 
were reached which were embodied in the transportation act, 
1920. It is our plain duty to do everything possible to make 
the plan of operation adopted by Congress a success. Viewing 
the matter in this light, I am impelled to the conclusion that 
under existing conditions liberality in estimating the revenue 
needs of the carriers is desirable. Poor service is crippling 
our industries, curtailing production, and raising prices. 
As between high rates and poor service, the former is the 
lesser evil. While high rates will not at once bring good 
service, they may help to achieve this result. To provide 
good service the railroads greatly need additions and im- 
provements and must secure large sums of capital for that 
purpose. 

Summing the matter up, conditions are critical and they 
have not been made less so by the transition from federal 
to private control. The evil of poor service we have with 
us, and it is certain that the health of the nation will suffer 
seriously unless this evil is cured. It is my best judgment 
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that the railroads can not function successfully without ma- 
terially increased rates, and I am also persuaded that it 
is in the best interest of the country that the present plan 
of operation should receive without delay the best test that 
can be given it. Under all the circumstances, it follows that 
it would be a mistake if the railroads were now accorded 
rates designed to produce substantially less revenue than 
their responsible executives with unanimity assert that they 


need in order that good service may be provided. What 
revenue will actually be produced no one can tell. If the 
rates prove unduly high, they may later be reduced. The 


present proceeding has nothing of finality about it and in 
many respects is similar to a suspension case, where the ques- 
tion is whether or not certain proposed rates shall be per- 
mitted to take effect without suspension, a matter left by 
the act to the discretion of the commission. I therefore,, 
concur in the increases of rates which the majority have 
approved. 

I am authorized to say that Commissioner Woolley 
joins in this expression of opinion. 

Commissioner McChord commented on this opinion, say- 
ing: 

The concurring report of Commissioners Woolley and 
Eastman injects into this case large political questions of 
governmental policy which are nowhere in issue here. The 
Congress has, for the time being, settled the question of gov- 
ernment operation of the railroads by restoring them to pri- 
vate operation, hedged around by comprehensive laws vest- 
ing broad powers in this commission to regulate them. It is 
the duty of this commission to enforce the law as Congress 
has written it. The questions involved in this case are so 
great and so vital to the American people that no such sug- 
gestions as are here made should be injected to further com- 
plicate the extremely delicate and vital situations that now 
confront this commission, the public, and the railroads. 

The commission has uttempted to deal with this case under 
the law in a broad, comprehensive, common-sense way, real- 
izing that the primary responsibility for the future of our 
railroads rested upon its shoulders and that of the state 
railroad commissions who have throughout the case and are 
still co-operating in a most helpful way. They will, in my 
opinion, measure up to this responsibility to make fully 
effective what the Interstate Commerce Commission has, 
with their co-operation, done in this case. After this the 
gravest responsibility rests with the employers and em- 
ployees,. for, after all, neither the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission nor the state commissions can alone insure efficient 
railway service. The money derived from increased rates 
in and of itself will not solve the transportation problem. 
To enable the carriers to meet the present situation every 
man and group of men, whether employers or employees, 
must realize that they are in fact performing a public serv- 
ice. The spirit of duty and service must actuate all. 

Had the decision in this case been left to my individual 
judgment, I would have arrived at the same general con- 
clusion, but perhaps by a somewhat different route. How- 
ever, I, in common with others, subordinate my individual 
views to the views of the majority as to the method to be 
adopted to raise the increased revenue regarding which there 
is no difference of opinion. 

With respect to the criticism of aggregate value, I do not 
share the apprehension that what is said and done by the 
majority will result in misunderstanding, misinterpretation. 
or that it will have any influence upon the commission’s valu- 
ation work now being conducted. 


Tue Wace Dectsion.—Naturally the railroads cannot pay this 
increase out of revenues which are not sufficient to pay presen! 
expenses. Naturally, also, there is but one way to secure suf- 
ficient revenue, and this is to increase rates—freight and pas- 
senger—especially freight rates—Charleston (W. Va.) Mail. 
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Operating Expenses on the Missoula and Rocky 
Mountain Electrified Divisions for 1919 


Are Remarkably Low 


By Reinier Beeuwkes 


Electrical Engineer, Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 


Milwaukee & St. Paul, between Harlowton, Mont., 

and Avery, Idaho, is delivered to the transmission sys- 

tem of the railway in the form of 100,000-volt, 3-phase, 

60-cycle current. It is supplied under two separate con- 

tracts, one for the Rocky Mountain division, extending from 

Harlowton to Deer Lodge, and the other for the Missoula 
division, extending from Deer Lodge to Avery. 

The power company’s 100,000-volt transmission system is 

shown on the map, as are also the points of power delivery 
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‘to the railway company and the latter’s 100,000-volt trans- 


mission system. The railway transmission line of the Rocky 
Mountain division extends from Two Dot substation to the 
Morel substation, a distance of 184 miles, the former point 
being 12 miles from Harlowton, the eastern terminus of the 
division, and the latter point 17 miles from Deer Lodge, the 
western terminus. Power is delivered by the power com- 
pany at the Two Dot, Josephine, Piedmont, Janney and 
Morel substations. The railway transmission line of the 
Missoula division extends from Gold Creek substation, 18% 
miles from Deer Lodge, a distance of 180 miles, to the sub- 
station at Avery, the western terminus of the division. 

Seven substations on each division are used to convert the 
100,000-volt alternating current of the transmission line 
to the 3,000-volt direct current used for traction purposes. 
Each motor-generator consists of two 1,500-volt direct-cur- 
rent generators connected in series and driven by a 2,300- 
volt synchronous motor supplied from the substation high 
tension busses through a 3-phase, 100,000/2,300-volt trans- 
mission former and is guaranteed for a maximum five-min- 
ute overload of 200 per cent. The rated capacities of these 
stations are shown in Table I. 


Taste I—SupstTaTIONS AND SUBSTATION EguiPMENT 
ROCKY MOUNTAIN DIVISION 


Substations Transformers Motor-generators 

. rer 2—2500 kva. 2—2000 kw. 
en SE re 2—2500 kva. 2—2000 kw. 
ee ere cr 2—2500 kva. 2—2000 kw. 

RE a eet rt 2—2500 kva. 2—2000 kw. 
ye er yee 3-—1900 kva. 3—1500 kw. 
MR: cools ciacw snare ace me 3—1900 kva. 3—1500 kw. 
gS eee ee 2—2500 kva. 2—2000 kw. 

MISSOULA DIVISION 

ND, NOR nics cwe wsiceens 2—2500 kva. 2—2000 kw. 
MR, 8k n'a ane som ¥en eine 2—2500 kva. 2—2000 kw. 
DEE i swauccicmucwenrs 2—2500 kva. 2—2000 kw. 
WD: howe occu pealetues 2—2500 kva. 2—2000 kw. 
. SRS 2—2500 kva. 2—2000 kw. 
ye rere 3—2500 kva. 3—2000 kw. 
pS errr ree 3—1900 kva. 3—1500 kw. 


Contact and Return Wires 


The contact wires of the trolley system consist for the 
main line of two No. 4/0 B. & S. grooved trolley wires flex- 
ibly supported side by side from a %-in. steel catenary and 
tapped at intervals of about every thousand feet to a feeder 
or feeders which connect to the adjacent substation busses 
through switches and automatic circuit breakers. Over 
passing, industrial and similar tracks only a single 4/0 cop- 





*Abstract of a paper presented before the Pacific Coast Section of the 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers, Portland, Ore., July 15, 1920. 
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per trolley wire is used. There is an insulated air gap in 
the trolley in front of each substation separating the trolley 
system west of the substation from that east of the substa- 
tion; that is, portions east and west of the substations are 
fed, respectively, through separate feeder breakers. There 
is also an insulated air gap at the beginning and end of 
every passing track, so that by means of a section switch in- 
stalled in the feeder at the gap the district between any 
two gaps may be isolated in case of trouble so as to permit 
operation up to the location of the open switches. 

The return circuit consists of the 90-lb. running rails 
and, in general, of a 4/0 B. & S. copper supplementary nega- 
tive wire which is run along the trolley poles and connected 
to the track at intervals averaging about 8,000 ft. through 
each alternate signal system reactance bond. This supple- 
mentary negative, however, is intended more as a safety 
measure to bridge open rail bonds than to increase the re- 
turn circuit conductivity. However, on various feeder cut- 
offs on the mountain grades, where the conductivity of the 
positive circuit closely approaches that of the return circuit, 
one of the two feeders of the cutoff is in parallel with the 
running rails and is provided for the purpose of increasing 
the return circuit conductivity. 


Power Demand is Controlled 


The terms of the power contracts are similar and each 
provides for a minimum payment on basis of a 60 per cent 
load factor. Where the load factor exceeds 60 per cent, pay- 
ment is made on basis of the actual kilowatt hours consumed, 
the rate being 5.36 mills per kilowat hour. The demand 
is controlled for each division by means of a so-called power 
indicating and limiting system which, on the Rocky 
Mountain division, was put into operation early in 
the year 1918 and on the Missoula division a few months 
ago. Briefly, this system is so arranged as to indicate and 
record at the despatcher’s office at Deer Lodge the total kilo- 
watts or demand being supplied in any instant by the power 
company and to prevent the maximum demand from ex- 
ceeding a certain amount as determined by the “demand 
setting made by the despatcher,” this limiting action being 
secured by lowering of the substation d.c. voltage and there- 
fore of the train speeds. 

The effect of this limiting action is clearly indicated by 
the graphic timetable which shows train movements on the 
Rocky Mountain division for February 19, 1920, and cor- 
responding load curve traced by tapalog meter of the power 
indicating and limiting system with the load limit set at 
16,000 kw. 

The percentage of time when the limiting action will take 
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place will, for a given amount of business, depend on the 
demand setting and on the possibilities of spacing the trains 
so that as few as possible will at one time be operating on 
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termining upon the power limit setting expense accordingly 
The figures shown in Table II will give an idea of th 
percentage of time the limiting action takes place with ay 
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the heavier grades, the latter matter, except as regards pas- 
senger trains and certain time freights, being to a consider- 
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erage kw. load and settings as indicated, this percentage 
being based on the number of hours the limiting system was 













































































able extent in the hands of the train despatchers. The slow- actually in service. 
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Profile of Missoula 


ing up of the train speeds of course results in increased train 
and enginemen’s expense and increased time in getting freight 
over the road, and a proper balance must be struck between 
this increased expense and the saving in power cost, de- 
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and Rocky Mountain Electrified Divisions Showing Location of Sub-Stations 


In arriving at the amounts chargeable for power against 
the different respective classes of train service, the total kilo- 
watt hours to be paid for, that is, the actual kilowatt hours, 
or same increased, if necessary, to correspond to a minimum 
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60 per cent load factor, is taken and from it is deducted the 
kilowatt hours metered against substation lighting, auxiliary 
power, signal system supply, etc., amounting to about one 





per cent. The remaining kilowatt hours are then split 
Taste II 
Per cent 
time limiting 
Limit Avg. monthly action 
Month setting kw., actual takes place 
Si Mint kacuaneond 12,000 8,020 13.0 
po Se. Sree 12,000 7,820 15.5 
September, 1918.......... 12,000 6,675 8.2 
SE da oiimaceve 14,C00 7,840 4.62 
Aagumt, 1919. ..6.60sce0. 14,000 7,650 4.12 
Seetemper, 1919. ...0..0000% 14,000 8,230 9.50 
OO ee eee 14,000 8,420 10.65 
November, 1919.......... 14,000 7,115 8.24 
Wenraery,. T920....ccsccses 16,006 8,625 2.40 
eS Se eae 16,000 8,680 2.20 
1.90 


PER, THRs oc .cccscv ences 16,000 8,620 





against the different classes of train service, freight, pas- 
senger and non-revenue, in proportion to the total net kilo- 
watt hour readings obtained for these respective services 
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The readings are referred to as “net” readings, as they rep- 
resent motored energy less regenerated energy. 





Taste IV—ComparaTivE Power Input oF SwurstaTions 
ROCKY MOUNTAIN DIVISION MISSOULA DIVISION 
Average annual kw. Average aanual kw 
input net to input net to 
motor-generators motor-generators 


** Per ** Per 
Substation *Total motor-gen. Substation *Total motor-gen. 

Twe . DObn.s<0 895 813 Gold Creek.... 1,150 1,128 
ee ee 962 783 Ravenna ...... 915 1,115 
Josephine ..... 1,014 1,013 So ee 908 925 
oo 1,022 1,016 TAERIO sacisae.s 843 803 
Piedmont ..... 1,218 617 re 778 
i. eer 1,390 559 East Portal.... 1,390 778 
REOEEE doe cecss 1,047 1,072 Po , ee 812 523 





System total]. 7,548 System total.. 6,808 





*Total kwh.—Hovrs in year; 8,856 hours being taken, as four days in 
December are included. ; 
**Total kwh.—Total running hours of motor-generators. 





The ratio of the total net locomotive wattmeter readings, 
all services, to the total actual kilowatt hour input to sys-. 
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Graphic Train Sheet and Load Curve for Rocky Mountain Division 


from wattmeters installed in the locomotives. These read- 
ings are taken by the engine crew on entering and leaving 
the engine on a form provided for the purpose, and a record 
of the power consumption of each train is thus obtained. 





Tarte I1]—Power Input To SystEM CHARGEABLE TO LOCOMOTIVES 
Rocky Mountain Division Missoula Division 
kasper Seatac 


Actual kwh. Net kwh. Actual kwh. Net kwh. 


systeminput input system input input 

“for loco- at loco- for loco- at loco- 

Month motives motives Ratio motives motives Ratio 
Tanuary 6,381,233 4,838,48C 5.9 5,540,581 3,753,430 7.6 
February 4,610,607 2,921,840 63.3 4,107,960 2,702,710 65.8 
SICR .cswer 5,795,859 4,351,126 75.2 5,412,048 3,469,120 64.2 
April ....+- 5,949,840 3,962,650 66.6 5,429,932 3,574,080 65.8 
May ...cc+s 5,803,455 4,146,517 71.4 5,745,397 3 795,770 66.2 
PURE cccscus 5,662,650 4,100,810 faa 5,697,785 3,853,590 67.6 
FUE ss cecnes 5,744,738 3,794,940 66.2 5,318,692 3,505,630 65.8 
August 5,648,815 3,755,280 66.5 5,133,008 3,255,820 63.4 
September .. 5,892,430 3,799,830 64.5 5,102,562 3,434,010 67.2 
October .... 6,222,486 3,971,149 63.8 5,389,883 3,654,955 67.8 
November .. 5,095,937 3,425,458 67.2 4,879,130 3,181,456 65.2 
December 5,809,976 3,830,870 65.8 4,971,601 3,382,700 67.9 





68,618,026 46,898,850 68.3 62,728,579 41,563,271 66.3 








tem chargeable to locomotives for the various months of 1919 
and for the whole year is given in Table III. 

As there are no wattmeters installed in the direct current 
side of the substations, a ratio for net substation output to 
system input or to locomotive input is not obtainable. There 
are, however, wattmeters in the circuits of the “individual 
motor-generator sets, and the figures shown in Table IV con- 
sidered in connection with the profile, will be of interest in 
showing the manner in which the energy is distributed 
among the respective substations, average kw. being used for 
convenience instead of total kilowatt hours, and the whole 
of the year 1919 being taken. 

The figures in Table V show for the year 1919 the net 
kilowatt hours per thousand gross ton miles for freight reve- 
nue service and passenger service, respectively, and the cor- 
responding cost of these kilowatt hours at the high tension 
bus or point of delivery of the power to the railway system. 
The lesser consumption of energy during the summer months 
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as compared with the winter months will be noted. The 

figures for the passenger service are approximate, as the 

ton mile data are based on the assumption of an average 

weight per car, no record of the particular cars handled in 

all the separate trains being available: 

V—Power CONSUMPTION 
ROCKY 


FoR FREIGHT AND PassENGER SERVICE 
MOUNTAIN DIVISION 

Freight Service 
Net kwh 

per thousand 


TABLE 


Gross ton 


trailing mile train Cost 
Thousands ————~— kwh. per 
grosston At high At high Load thousand 
miles tension At loco- tension Atloco- fac- trailing 
Month trailing bus motive bus motive tor gross ton 
mile, cts. 
qrawery Perr 98,478 47.8 36.3 41.2 31.3 63.7 25. 
February ..... 79,859 43.1 aa 37.3 23.6 Se.7 24.0 
OO errr 118,297 39.0 29.3 33.9 25.5 65.5 20.9 
oS eee 121,646 38.5 25.6 33.1 22.0 61.1 20.7 
Me ieeeenseee 124,395 36.5 26.1 31.7 22.6 56.0 20.9 
Pe enecaneen 122,264 36.7 26.2 31.7 22.9 56.4 20.9 
DU aenbeceenes 120,723 36.7 24.3 31.6 20.9 55.4 21.3 
CO eee 111,092 40.9 27.2 34.9 23.2 54.6 22.4 
September 115,787 39.7 25.6 34.1 22.0 58.8 21.7 
NS eee 108,920 45.8 29.2 39.4 25.1 60.0 23.6 
November ; 86,267 44.0 29.6 37.7 25.3 50.9 27.8 
January - Novem- 
Oe -aavbvecad Averages 40.5 27.7 34.8 23.8 57.3 22.5 
MISSOULA DIVISION 
Net kwh. P 
per thousand Gross ton Cost 
trailing mile train kwh. per 
Thousands —-—~~—_—_,, thousand 
grosston At high At high Load trailing 
miles tension At loco- tension Atloco- fac- gross ton 
Month trailing bus motive bus motive tor mile, cts. 
ee ee 87.598 44.3 29.9 38.6 26.1 areas 23.8 
February ..... 73,481 39.8 26.2 35.2 23.2 21.7 
MEN asavewcs 103,613 40.3 25.8 35.6 22.8 21.6 
Ce rear 109,133 38.5 25.4 34.1 22.4 20.2 
MP scteaneays 118,331 37.9 25.1 33.5 22.2 20.3 
re ese eeus 116,660 37.8 25.6 33.3 22.5 20.3 
wewwrekhen 106,045 38.1 25.0 33.5 22.0 20.4 
August - 101,017 38.8 24.6 34.3 21.8 20.8 
September 99,578 38.5 25.9 34.1 22.9 20.6 
ee wexene 100,504 40.0 27.1 35.3 23.9 214.4 
November 78,459 45.3 29.5 39.2 25.5 24.3 
January - Novem- 
ber ........Averages 39.7 26.3 35.0 23.1 pene 21.3 
ROCKY MOUNTAIN AND MISSOULA DIVISIONS COMBINED 
Net kwh. 
per thousand Gross ton Cost 
trailing mile train kwh. per 
Thousands ————~-—_— thousand 
grosston At high At high Load _ trailing 
miles tension At loco- tension Atloco- fac- gross ton 
Month trailing bus motive bus motive tor mile, cts. 
January-Novem- 
PPR Ft, 40.1 27.4 34.9 23.5 21.9 
January-Decem- 
WP vavesows 2,476,085 22.3 
Passenger Service 
January - Novem- 
Me: wnesownce 340,480 56.8 38.7 39.7 27.1 38.4 
January - Decem- 
Oe: séocrnass 378,080 38.1 


Tarte VI—Operatinc Costs For 1919 
_ The cost of maintaining and operating the transmission lines, substa- 
tions, and trolley system, for the year 1919 is given below and a final 
figure thus arrived at showing the approximate total operating costs 
involved in the delivery of the electric energy to the locomotives. 


Total all 
Account services Per unit 
255. Power substation buildings...... $8,487 $606.00 per building 
257. Power transmission system...... 1,77 4.87 per mile 
259. Power distribution system...... 78,461 179.00 per route mile 
261. Power line poles and fixtures... 24,299 55.50 per mile 
ary Power substation apparatus...... 49,224 2,870.00 per station 


395, g Train and yard power produced. 102,152 7,300.00 per station 


Total $255,396 


1. Cost per thousands gross ton miles trailing freight as actually 


IR, (0 COI, og 6 6 0-044 6 Fee E Es eee EERE SSeS eu Si aeeOO 8c 
2. Cost per thousands gross ton miles train freight as actually 
PR Th GRIN, «0 +. ¥4.0:0:04-8540 need eee ones ceevsesecccce SHI 
3. Cost per thousands gross ton miles trailing freight on basis 
distribution in preportion to freight kwh...........0.sceeeeees 30.2c 
4. Cost ver thousands gross ton miles train freight on basis dis- 
tribution in propertion to freight kwh..........cccccccccccccces 26.2¢ 
Cost per actual kwh. delivered to locomotives............-++.005 l.lc 


The above unit figures include the cost of power. 


Conclusions 


The installation being comparatively new it might natur- 
ally be assumed without consideration of other facts that 
the figures for the maintenance are considerably lower than 
those which will eventually obtain, but it should be borne 
in mind that the maintenance and operating costs given will, 
except for power, remain more or less constant as far as any 
consideration of their being affected by the business handled 
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is concerned, so that the cost per thousand ton miles woul: 
be correspondingly reduced as business is increased. It is 
also expected that considerable improvement will be effected 
in maintenance methods which would again tend to reduce 
costs. The figures are therefore given merely to show the 
tesulis which are at present being obtained. 


Rate Increase and Cost of Living 


N A STATEMENT regarding the effect of the increase in 
| rates granted by the Interstate Commerce Commission 

upon prices and cost of living, W. Jett Lauck, consulting 
economist for the railroad labor organizations in their re- 
cent case before the Railroad Labor Board, says that while 
the public ought to know that there would have been no oc- 
casion for such a large advance in railroad rates ‘“‘provided 
the railroads had been and were now efficiently and eco- 
nomically managed, provided the water were squeezed out 
of railroad securities, and provided the railroads were not 
themselves the victims of the profiteers in railway equip- 
ment, steel and iron products, lumber, coal, oil, etc., to the 
extent of four or five hundred million dollars per year,” 
still, “there is no occasion for alarm in the prospect of an 
addition of a billion and a half dollars to the annual trans- 
portation bill, provided this item is not multiplied four 
or five times before it is presented to the people for pay- 
ment. ‘For instance,” he says, “by no possible computa- 
tion can-the increased freight rates be made to justify an 
increase of one cent per pound in the price of meat to the 
consumer, or an increase of five cents per pair in the price 
of shoes, or an increase of ten cents in the price of a suit 
of clothes; or an increase of one-fourth of one cent in the 
price of a loaf of bread. 

“However, the survey of basic industries made preliminary 
to the presentation of the case before the Railroad Labor 
Board showed that manufacturers, middlemen and specu- 
lators invariably doubled, trebled or quadrupled increases 
in labor and other cost items and passed them on to the pub- 
lic, and it is not unreasonable to assume that they will at- 
tempt the same profitable process in dealing with the in- 
crease in transportation costs. 

“An added annual charge of $15 per capita or $75 per 
family seems large, but as a matter of fact the increase in 
railroad rates will not mean that much as a direct charge 
to the individual or to the family. A substantial part of 
the revenues of the railroads comes from freight on exports, 
and in that case the increase will be paid entirely by pur- 
chasers of those exports in other countries. There is also 
the very considerable item of the freight on materials and 
products of all kinds bought by the federal, state and mu- 
nicipal governments which is paid through taxation. 

“Coal is one commodity the price of which will be directly 
and appreciably increased by the advance in freight rates, 
the increase ranging from 75 cents to $1.35 per ton, but 
even that does not make a very great difference in the an- 
nual budget of the average family. 

“The increase in freight rates should have no appreciable 
effect on the prices of the vast majority of things which the 
ordinary consumer purchases. This is so for the reason 
that, in the case of almost all ordinary commodities, the cost 
of transportation is now a negligible item in their selling pric’ 

“However, there is a solution of the problem that would 
involve no additional burden to the general public. Th 
increase in freight rates, it has been estimated, will amoun 
to $1,200,000,000 a year. Even this large amount is in 
significant as compared with the excess profits now being 
exacted by the basic industries, and could easily be absorbec 
by them out of these profits without any increase at all ir 
prices.” 
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I. C. C. Holds Hearing on Interest Rates 


Theodore Prince Suggests Commission Cannot Function Regard- 
less of Economic or Natural Laws 


Commerce Commission by bankers and railroad officers 

for success in its efforts to hold down to 6 or 7 per 
cent the rate of interest which railroads must pay on loans 
to supplement those made by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission from its revolving fund, at the hearing at Washing- 
ton on July 29. The commission has certified to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury loans to various carriers contingent on 
their raising additional amounts at not to exceed 6 or 7 
per cent. 

The hearing was held before W. A. Colston, director of 
the commission’s Bureau of Finance, because, as he an- 
nounced, the members of Division 4, before whom the hear- 
ing was to have been held, were engaged on the advanced 
rate case. Director Colston was told that money is a com- 
modity, the price of which is fixed by the law of supply 
and demand, and that it would be futile for the commission 
to expect to fix the interest rate on the comparatively small 
amounts of capital involved in this case in the face of world- 
wide market conditions, although it was admitted that in 
special conditions loans at lower rates than the prevailing 
rate might be made for special reasons. Witnesses also 
testified that the dealers in railroad securities do not fix the 
rate of interest and, in fact, are not especially concerned 


| ITTLE encouragement was held out to the Interstate 


with it except as it affects the volume of their business. 


Shippers Cannot Help 


E. G. Buckland, vice-president of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford, the first witness, said that in response 
to the commissionh’s suggestion that the railroads attempt to 
borrow some capital from the shippers, who will be the prin- 
cipal beneficiaries from its expenditure, his company had 
asked the principal New England shippers’ associations to 
participate in equipment trusts at a rate lower than 7 per 
cent. The only response the company had received was that 
they were already borrowing money themselves at more than 
7 per cent, often as much as 8 per cent, and that instead of 
being in a position to help the railroads they needed help for 
themselves in the way of better transportation service. He 
said that practically the only way he saw to get equipment 
money at less than 7 per cent. would be to borrow temporarily 
on short term notes and to hope for an opportunity to re- 
finance latter at more favorable terms. He said the New 
Haven had ordered 40 locomotives when the price was $10,- 
000 less than at present and delivery is promised very soon, 
so it needs money immediately. 

Director Colston said that some roads have negotiated for 
money at 7 per cent through equipment corporations and he 
cited various instances where some capital had been raised 
at 6 per cent. For instance, the Boston & Maine had been 
loaned $5,000,000 on condition that it raised the balance of 
its requirements, $3,800,000 on a 6 per cent basis and it had 
been successful in an appeal to New England interests 
based on public policy. The Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio 
had raised $5,000,000 at 6 per cent and the Great Northern 
had been given a loan of $17,000,000 on the condition that 
it financed an additional amount at 7 per cent. 

Mr. Colston read a list of questions bringing out points 
which the commission particularly desired to have discussed, 
including the possibility of raising capital at low rates 
through an appeal on the basis of public policy, on the 
ground that the need for additional capital is not merely 
of concern to the railroads, but affects all business. ‘The 
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commission also desired to hear about the conditions which 
control the interest rate, the necessity for large fees and 
expenses in connection with the issuance of securities, 
whether the carriers have found that the market for rail- 
road securities is limited to New York, etc. There had been 
suggestions, Mr. Colston said, that Chicago and the Twin 
Cities might be sources of capital for carriers tributary to 
those cities, but the commission had received intimations that 
this would be impossible because of the long-standing cus- 
tom of dealing with New York. Mr. Colston also sug- 
gested a question as to the policy of loaning 100 per cent 
of its application to a weaker road rather than using the 
money to improve the security of a stronger road. 


Short Lines Have Difficulties 


Bird M. Robinson, president of the American Short Line 
Railroad Association, said his association had been investi- 
gating the possibility of an equipment trust corporation to 
assist the short lines in their financing and had found that 
it would be possible to supplement the funds advanced by 
the government by the sale of 15-year equipment trust cer- 
tificates at 744 per cent at par. The association had filed 
a formal application with the commission for its approval 
of such a plan, which would permit it to proceed. He 
thought it would be possible through this means to acquire 
20,000 standard cars. It is a well-known fact, Mr. Robin- 
son said, that the short lines cannot get capital in New 
York, but must depend largely on local banks where the 
rates of interest are always substantially higher than in New 
York. It is very rarely that they can get money for 7 per 
cent or less except on the personal credit of the owner of the 
short line. 


Mr. Lisman on the Stand 


Mr. Robinson introduced as a witness F. J. Lisman, of F. 
J. Lisman & Co., New York, investment bankers, who is 
also vice-president of the Short Line Railroad Association. 
Mr. Lisman began by saying he was not so certain now 
that it would be possible to carry out the short line equip- 
ment trust corporation plan as he was some time ago. His 
testimony consisted largely of tables of market quotations 
and bond circulars showing that equipment bonds of old 
issues are now selling on a basis of 7 per cent or better and 
that many seasoned railroad bonds are selling to yield from 
7 to 11 per cent. His argument was that the interest rate 
is not so much affected by the security as it is by the going 
price for money. The world has used up its capital and the 
scarcity naturally results in higher rates. 

When Mr. Colston asked whether the interest rate could 
be lowered by the government furnishing a larger initial pay- 
ment, Mr. Lisman said that would not help materially be- 
cause while people trust the government to the extent of buy- 
ing Liberty bonds, they do not trust it in business matters 
because the government cannot be sued and may force people 
to do something they do not desire to do as a condition of 
settlement. He described the various conditions which have 
produced the scarcity of available capital and which have 
increased the expenses of bond dealers. Twenty years ago, 
Mr. Lisman said, the bond market was at its peak; 3% per 
cént bonds were selling at a premium, but many people 
thought the interest rate would go even lower, and although 
it was the custom of roads then to issue 100-year bonds, the 
Baltimore & Ohio in issuing some 3% per cent bonds, had 
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limited them to 25 years in order to protect the stockholders 
in case the interest rate should go down. 

The fact that some roads have been able to get some money 
at 6 per cent, Mr. Lisman said, means only that some bank 
is trying to get an account away from another or that the 
transaction is influenced by some special condition, such as 
friendship. No one is going to sell under the market except 
for some special reason, but he pointed out that it is some- 
times possible to renew a note at a lower rate of interest 
than could be obtained on a new issue because people have 
become accustomed to the security. In reply to an implied 
criticism of the amount of commission required by banks and 
syndicates in placing railroad securities, Mr. Lisman pointed 
out that the cost of distribution of bonds has greatly in- 
creased, like everything else, particularly because the market 
now consists largely of people who buy in small amounts and 
that the commission also covers the risk. Syndicates do 
not always make profits and he put into the record a long 
list of syndicate transactions in which losses were encoun- 
tered. 


Danger of Temporary Financing 


A. H. Harris, vice-president of the New York Central, 
said that his company, without waiting for the loan fund, 
had contracted for $48,000,000 worth of equipment and had 
arranged to finance 75 per cent of the amount by 
15-year 7 per cent equipment trust certificates which 
were sold at 96, or on a basis of 7.71 per cent. The 
company had expected to finance the other 25 per cent, 
possibly from the revolving fund and had filed an applica- 
tion for that purpose. There is no question now as to the 
rate of interest on the 75 per cent, but if the application 
is not granted it will probably be necessary for the company 
to raise the 25 per cent from short term notes at 714 per 
cent. 

Mr. Harris said the New York Central is also planning 
an issue of $25,000,000 of collateral trust notes for which 
it will soon file an application with the commission. If any 
7 per cent money is in sight it would be glad to have it and 
it welcomes the effort the commission is making to hold down 
the interest rate. It feels that in some cases it may be pos- 
sible by co-operation with the railroads to raise a certain 
amount of capital at less than the going rate, but it is neces- 
sary to face the fact that money is a commodity and, 
generally speaking, it will be necessary to pay the market 
price except for small amounts. Market rates are determined 
by competition of the different kinds of securities and ex- 
perience has shown’ that certain other securities are more 
attractive to investors than railroad securities. 

Mr. Harris said that this is not a good time to sell long 
term bonds, but too much temporary financing has already 
been done and he thought the best policy is to issue 15-year 
certificates secured by a pledge of long term securities with 
a call provision so that it will be possible to take advantage 
of a reduction in the interest rate. The New York Central 
has been fortunate in being able to put out the bulk of its 
securities on a long term basis at times when the interest 
rates have been low and during the last 30 years it has 
issued $600,000,000 of bonds at an average rate of 4-1/3 
per cent. To a certain extent this will even up for the higher 
rate it is necessary to pay now. He could see no reason to 
expect any marked decrease in interest rates within 15 
years. 

As illustrating the danger of temporary financing, he said 
that the Railroad Administration had objected to the rate 
the New York Central was proposing to pay and it helped 
it to get a loan at 6 per cent but after it had been twice re- 
newed the company had had to pay 8 per cent to the same 
people. For that reason it desired to get the question out 
of the way for 15 years so that the necessity for renewal 
would not be hanging over the company all the time. It is 
not the practice of the New York Central, he said, to pay 
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counsel fees on securities, and in reply to the question as to 
the possibility of raising capital elsewhere than in New 
York, he said that securities are sold in many other markets 
but through New York, because those who sell the securities 
have their plants and organization in that city. For example, 
the New York Central equipment securities were sold 
through five or six banking houses of New York but were 
distributed through several hundred houses or branches all 
over the United States. 

He also described the value of having an established bank- 
ing connection which may be of great assistance during 
difficult times and said that there is not so much as is some- 
times supposed in the theory of competitive bidding because 
the railroad knows pretty well what its securities are worth 
and what other roads are paying for money and the element 
of competition is always present. He said the company had 
made no effort to borrow money from industrial companies, 
but that some years ago it had given notes to equipment 
builders and found that they were immediately rediscounted 
and got back into the hands of the banks. 


Theodore Prince Makes Frank Statement 

Theodore Prince of New York said that there is a real 
market value on money, which the government cannot ignore 
and that in view of the fact that there are outstanding ap- 
proximately twenty billions in railroad securities, twenty 
billions in government securities and twenty billions in in- 
dustrials, it is hopeless to expect that the commission can 
immediately influence the rate of interest. During the war, 
he said, the people were willing to accept the edict of the 
government, but since the war was over no one could stop 
the recession of the price of Liberty bonds to the normal 
market basis. In his opinion, shippers cannot be expected 
to finance the railroads because in any event the transaction 
would not be completed until the securities get into the hands 
of the ultimate investor. Moreover, he said, the railroads 
ought not to depend on charity. 

When Mr. Colston referred to the Pennsylvania’s issue of 
$50,000,000 of 10-year 7 per cent bonds as having been 
sold at 96, whereas 15 days later they were quoted at over 
101, Mr. Prince said the difference represented both the 
profit and the expenses of the distributors. Mr. Prince also 
filed with the commission a statement on the question, in 
part as follows: 

“In this crisis of transportation industry, responsibility 
will attach to this commission for the operation of the new 
Transportation Act, and public opinion will await your con- 
clusions with critical judgment. The commerce and future 
prosperity of this country now await the solution of the 
transportation problem. That problem will require time. 
If, in the interim, the personal forces and initiative on which 
such prosperity depends can feel that the problem will be 
handled wisely, the proper solution will come in time. If, 
on the contrary, such personal forces should reach the con- 
clusion that this problem will be handled in a way that will 
bring about another breakdown of our transportation indus- 
try, we can all rest assured that disintegration of our national 
prosperity is at hand. Therefore, the question of the market 
rate for capital is not as important as is the point of view 
of this commission. We have reached the point where the 
constructive forces of the nation must feel that real and 
sympathetic co-operation on the part of this commission is 
here; where the workings of the new Transportation Act 
must be interpreted in a constructive sense, so that new 
stimulus may be given to the transportation industry as well 
as to all other industries attendant. 

“The new act has given powers to your commission which 
have heretofore been wanting, and has, at the same time, 
taken from the railroads a certain proportion of their earn- 
ings which heretofore have been entirely under private con- 
trol. These earnings are now under your control. You have 
been invested with responsibilities and powers that formerly 
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belonged to the railroads themselves. You need their co- 
operation in the same sense that the railroads need yours. 

“Tt seems to me, therefore, that the first constructive step 
that is to be taken under the new status created by the 
Transportation Act, is to secure a unified and sympathetic 
method of co-operation among all those concerned in this 
vital undertaking. This appears to me to be far more im- 
portant than the rate of interest at which the Atchison should 
horrow money from the bankers, the market value of capital, 
or the return which must make an issue attractive to the 
ultimate investor. That is to say, in my opinion we have 
here a typical instance which will indicate to all interested 
people and industries involved, exactly what the individual 
or reciprocal points of view are upon which it is hoped we 
shall build an efficient and co-ordinated transportation sys- 
tem. 

What I consider of basic importance is whether this com- 
mission shall decide arbitrarily what any railroad shall pay 
for capital, or whether the commission will be guided by 
those elemental factors upon which such a decision must 
rest. Will this commission have a preordained view in mat- 
ters upon which it could not be considered experts, as well 
as on matters which are presumed to be within its trained 
experience? In other words, will this commission function 
and deliver judgments regardless of economic or natural 
laws, or will it function and deliver judgments in obedience 
to such laws? The new Transportation Act does not give 
this commission power to regulate the supply of capital, or to 
decide what a fair rate for the use of such capital is. If it 
were appointed for such purpose, it would be folly. The 
world is remorselessly engulfed by a sea of financial and 
monetary consequences from which there is no escape. Why 
then, if this commission has no power and no authority over 
such issues, shall it now take upon itself the right of passing 
judgment upon them? It would be useless for me to argue 
that the supply of capital is regulated by the natural law of 
supply and demand. Even the United States government 
cannot regulate that law. They could under patriotic neces- 
sity float a huge and stupendous bond issue below the rate 
at which capital could be borrowed, but when the stimulus 
of war necessity has passed away we find ourselves grappling 
with this tremendous amount of securities unable to stem 
the glacial flow to normal levels. 

“The only control that this commission has over the price 
of capital lies in the power the commission has to make the 
railroads efficient; efficient transportation means release of 
credit, money and capital. In that respect and in that re- 
spect only can it influence the law of supply and demand— 
of capital. 

“Tf this commission now takes the stand that it is going 
to pass arbitrarily on the market rate for capital it will be 
prophetic of the position that this commission is likely to 
take on any other question that is involved in the Transporta- 
tion Act. It will mean that the constructive efforts at rail- 
road rehabilitation will terminate in bureaucratic domina- 
tion. It will mean that the question of railroad co-operation 
will be confronted with judgments on matters entirely out- 
side of railroad administration. The issue is clearly drawn. 
The railroads cannot hope to avoid paying the market rate 
for capital. But if this commission decides that all financial 
help extended to the railroads will be coupled with the 
impossible position that interest rates on additional capital 
be below market interest rates, then, the railroad situation 
is once more in chaos; for if the commission now decides 
that 7 per cent is the market rate for capital, although every- 
one knows that it is not, it can as well decide in two years 
‘rom now that 4 per cent is a fair return on invested property, 
although everyone else may judge that 7 per cent is. If 
this commission will not be governed by the basic factors 
that make supply and demand, and market rates and prices, 
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then the very law under which it is called upon to operate © 
will be a useless protection to the railroads who have begun 
to hope that they can fill the need of a unified and efficient 
transportation system that the country’s industries must have 
or perish.” 

Pumping Water Up Hill 

Mr. Lisman returned to the stand to discuss the questions 
proposed by the commission and also the points which had 
been raised as to the Pennsylvania issue. He said he had 
talked with the railroad officers and bankers before it came 
out and there was considerable doubt as to the success of the 
issue. The bankers felt it was necessary to make the terms 
attractive and it was put out at the psychological time, but 
many good issues put out since that time were now selling 
at a discount. Mr. Lisman said that if it is desired to sell 
the railroad bonds in the way the Liberty bonds were sold, 
it might be possible through a campaign to get the right 
kind of public sentiment “to pump water up hill by force 
of enthusiasm.”” He thought in a short time the price would 
go down in the same way that the Liberty bonds dropped. 
The only way, he said, to restore railroad credit is to deal 
with it in a particular way and put the railroads on a self- 
sustaining basis. It would not help the situation to attempt 
to make them an object of charity. Mr. Warfield’s new 
equipment trust, he said, will only provide a limited amount 
of capital. Certain insurance companies and other institu- 
tions have been willing to chip in a little money out of public 
spirit. 

Regarding the possibility of issuing securities elsewhere 
than in New York, Mr. Lisman said that the bankers in 
other cities have not the organization to handle large amounts. 
New York is the center for this kind of business just as it 
happens to be the center for the theatrical business. He 
pointed out that a man trying to raise a theatrical stock com- 
pany in Milwaukee would probably send to New York for 
members of the company even though some of them may have 
started from Milwaukee. 


The National Railway 
Service Corporation 


APERS WERE FILED in Baltimore on July 29 by S. Da- 
Pp vies Warfield, president of National Association of 
Owners of Railroad Securities, incorporating the Na- 
tional Railway Service Corporation under the laws of Mary- 
land. The charter gives wide powers, among others: 


“To aid, assist, further and supplement the service of 
transportation by carriers by railroads subject to the ‘Act 
to regulate commerce’ approved February 4, 1887, as 
amended, or subject to the ‘Transportation Act, 1920,’ 
approved February 28, 1920. 

“To carry on the enterprise and business of construct- 
ing, acquiring by purchase or lease or otherwise, selling, 
leasing and otherwise contracting with reference to, 
maintaining, managing, repairing, disposing of and deal- 
ing in locomotives, cars, rolling stock, equipment, appli- 
ances, materials and supplies required by carriers by rail- 
road. 

“To receive, administer, invest, lend or otherwise em- 
ploy or deal with any fund or other assets which may be 
loaned or made available to the corporation by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission pursuant to the provisions 
of the Transportation Act, 1920, as now or hereafter 
amended or by any other act, or by the United States or 
by any other party or from any source. 

“To act as an agency of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in the matter of loans for the purchase of 
equipment and to assist or serve the said Commission in 
any other capacity or way now or hereafter authorized 
by law. 

“The corporation shall have power to act as an agency 
of the president of the United States in the discharge of 
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any functions relating to federal control or the relin- 
quishment or liquidation thereof which may be authorized 
by the president in conformity with law.” 


Mr. Warfield’s Explanation of the Plan 


In connection with the corporation, Mr. Warfield made 
the following statement: 


The organization of the National Railway Service Corporation 
completes as far as now practicable the plan for the return and 
regulation of the railroads presented to the Interstate Commerce 
committees of Congress in January, 1919, by the National Associ- 
ation of Owners of Railroad Securities. Two of the three funda- 
mental features initiated by the Association in that plan are 
now essential features of the present Transportation Act. One 
is the mandatory provision therein that rates are to be made 
to yield the fixed percentage return named in the act upon railroad 
property in the aggregate and essential to preserve the transporta- 
tion system and continue it under private ownership and opera- 
tion. The second is a division of earnings of a railroad where 
rates yield to it more than six per cent on its individual property, 
one half to be retained by such road, the other half establishes a 
public fund to be expended by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion for transportation needs, 

The third fundamental of the plan provided for the organization 
of a national public corporation designed among other things to 
finance equipment to be leased or otherwise acquired by railroads. 
We thought we could foresee the necessity for providing the 
means to relieve the congestion bound to occur upon the return 
of the roads to their owners and now taking place. 

To accomplish as far as low practicable what was then intended, 
we are organizing the public corporation referred to, authority 
for which was obtained under an amendment to the Transporta- 
tion Act added to the Sundry Civil Appropriations Bill and sug- 
gested by our Association when that bill was in conference be- 
tween the two houses of Congress. This amendment was adopted 
by the conferees and passed by Congress in the closing hours of 
the last session. The amendment is as follows: 

The loans for equipment authorized by Section 210, Transportation 
Act, 1920, may be made to or through such organization, car trust or other 
agency, as may be determined upon or approved or organized for the pur- 
pose by the Commission as most appropriate in the public interest for 
the construction, and sale or lease of equipment to carriers, upon such 
general terms as te security and payment or lease as provided in this 


section or in sub-sections 11 and 13 of Section 422 ot the Transportation 
Act, 1920. 


Accordingly the Interstate Commerce Commission has recog- 
nized the National Railway Service Corporation as an agency 
to which it will make loans under this amendment and to enable 
that corporation to provide additional funds to finance much 
needed equipment for the railroads. 

The corporation will issue its obligations in series under two 
plans: (a) Railroads may purchase equipment outright through 
the corporation under an equipment trust providing for thirty 
semi-annual payments, the trust maturing in fifteen years at which 
time the equipment becomes the property of the carrier making 
the purchase. The Interstate Commerce Commission will make 
fifteen-year loans to the corporation in amounts dependent upon 
the class of equipment purchased. The railroads under this plan 
are required to furnish an agreed amount of collateral to secure 
the equipment notes given the Government, which have a lien 
on the equipment subordinate to the lien of the equipment notes 
purchased from the corporation by investing institutions and in- 
vestors. The other plan (b)—the corporation will lease equip- 
ment to the railroads under the plan of semi-annual payments 
running fifteen years, the carriers charging the rentals to operat- 
ing expenses. By a nominal payment at the expiration of fifteen 
years the railroads that complete their payments will receive the 
equipment as their own property. In the case of lease little or no 
collateral will be required from the railroads. 

In either case the title to the equipment remains either in the 
corporate trustee or in the corporation. Each series will have a 
separate trustee. 

The issue of equipment notes to be presently made will be 
$30,000,000 maturing in fifteen years. Approximately 40 per cent 
thereof will be loaned the corporation by the government at 
six per cent either direct or through the carriers participating 
in the series, the balance (approximately 60 per cent) will be 
loaned by investing institutions at seven per cent. We believe 
this is the lowest interest rate that has yet been obtained by 
railroads in purchasing equipment since the war. The present 
series (a) will be a straight purchase, with thirty semi-annual 
payments, the notes maturing in fifteen years. The notes of the 
corporation will be secured by direct lien on the equipment of 
the carriers participating, title to the equipment to remain as 
stated in the trustee or the corporation until paid for. There will 
be three parties to the equipment trust agreement, the corporation, 
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the trustee, and the carrier. Each carrier will give its individual 
equipment notes which, together with the agreement, will be de- 
posited with the trustee as additional security for the payment 
of the equipment notes of the corporation. 

The carriers are to keep the equipment in full repair during 
the life of each trust. 

The carriers participating in the present issue are the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad, to the extent of $14,000,000; the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific and the Minneapolis & St. Louis to the 
extent of $11,000,000; the Bangor & Aroostook to the extent of 
$150,000. Several other roads applied at the same time for equip- 
ment. Decisions have not been reached as to which will partic- 
ipate in the present series. 

Under the plan prepcsed the government is amply secured and 
the investors are secured from the fact that the equipment notes 
held by the government are not paid until the notes of the cor- 
poration in the hands of investors are paid. This is a public 
corporation. It operates without profit. The stock issue is 
nominal. It is owned by the National Association of Owners 
of Railroad Securities and transferred in blank to the secretary 
of the Treasury of the United States. Congress will be asked 
to reincorporate this corporation by federal act. 

The life insurance companies that have tentatively agreed to 
take the certificates of the corporation have looked upon the 
question as one of public concern and are acting in that spirit. 
They are co-operating with Division 4 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission which is dealing with these subjects to re- 
lieve the congestion to the greatest extent possible. 

This corporation presents an economical method to acquire 
equipment for the relief of the present congestion. If used as 
a public corporation to the fullest extent it will eventually tend 
to lower railroad rates. When in full operation it will guar- 
antee shippers an ample car supply and will, if the full plans of 
the corporation are carried: out, enable shippers to secure cars to 
relieve the present railroad difficulties. These conditions will 
not be relieved by passing resolutions and appointing committees. 
It is cars that are needed and methods adopted that will furnish 
them. 

Fifty thousand open-top cars are necessary to relieve the con- 
gestion at the steel mills, coal mines and other industries re- 
quiring this class of cars. The corporation will suggest to large 
shippers who have surplus funds for investment that they co- 
operate with the corporation to the extent of purchasing part of 
a series of equipment notes of the corporation for the purchase 
of cars designed to meet the demands of their business. The 
government to loan the corporation such amount as the class 
of equipment justifies, the balance of the series to be raised, one- 
half from the shippers and one-half from the investors. Under 
such a plan the equipment thus purchased would be available to 
the shipper making the investment, who would receive a good 
investment unusually secured. 


The board of trustees of the corporation when completed 
will number 20. The present trustees are S. Davies War- 
field, president, Continental Trust Company, and president, 
National Association of Owners of Railroad Securities, Bal- 
timore; Haley Fiske, president, Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company of New York; John J. Pulleyn, president, 
Emigrants Industrial Savings Bank, and president, Savings 
Bank Association, State of ‘New York, New York; Darwin 
P. Kingsley, president, New York Life Insurance Company, 
New York; Myron T. Herrick, president, Society for Sav- 
ings, Cleveland, Ohio; George E. Brock, president, Home 
Savings Bank, and chairman, National Conference of Mu- 
tual Savings Banks, Boston, Mass. ‘It is understood that 
Forrest F. Dryden, president, Prudential Life Insurance 
Company, Newark, N. J., has been asked to serve as trustee. 

The incorporators are S. Davies Warfield, president, Con- 
tinental Trust Company, Baltimore; Charles C. Homer, 
president, Savings Bank of Baltimore, and Mozart Hayden, 
president, Utah Savings Bank of Baltimore. 

Legislatures of the various states will be asked to amend 
the law to permit savings banks to invest in equipment ob- 
ligations of the corporation. 


Grorce W. Yates, heretofore private secretary to Sir Robert 
Borden, has been appointed assistant deputy minister of railways 
for the Dominion of Canada, in place of L. K. Jones. Mr. Yates 
was formerly in the railway department under Minister Cochrane. 
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Representatives of State Commissioners 
Association Approve Rate Advance 


Wasuincton, D. C. 

PPROVAL of the Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
A decision authorizing rate increases is expressed by 

the three state railroad commissioners, W. D. B. 
Ainey, of Pennsylvania; R. C. Dunn of Florida, and J. A. 
Guiher, who participated with the federal commission in 
the hearing of the rate case at the invitation of the inter- 
state commission as representatives of the National Associa- 
tion of Railway and Utilities Commissioners. The three 
commissioners have addressed a report on the case to W. 
A. Shaw, president of the National Association of Railway 
and Utilities Commissioners, in which they say that the 
réasons requiring an increase of interstate rates are very 
persuasive of the need for an increase in intrastate rates. 
The report follows: 

“On May 11, 1920, the Interstate Commerce Commission ex- 
tended an invitation to the state commissioners to co-operate with 
it in the consideration of the establishment of rates to carry out 
the requirements of Section 15a of the Interstate Commerce Act, 
expressing the desire that three state commissioners be selected 
as representatives of all state commissions. Afterwards, at a 
called meeting of your association, we were selected as such rep- 
resentatives. We wish to report as follows: 

“On May 24, 1920, we presented ourselves to the members of 
the commission, who recognized us as state commissioners whom 
they desired to act with them in co-operation in the examination 
and consideration of said advanced rate hearing, being I. C, C. 
Ex Parte 74. The taking of the testimony began on May 24, 
and was completed on July 1. The arguments followed imme- 
diately, closing July 6. An adjournment was then taken until 
July 13 to enable the commission to perform other official duties 
requiring immediate attention. During the taking of the testimony 
and the argument we sat with the commission. 

“Consideration of the case in conference began July 13 and 
ended July 29, when the conclusions were reached and the ruling 
completed. Between the dates just stated the entire commission 
devoted each day to the consideration of this case, except one and 
one-half days in the hearing of arguments in other cases. We 
participated in the conference in the same manner as members of 
the commission, being invited by them to take part in the dis- 
cussions and express our views with full freedom. 

“The members of the commission gave to the case intense and 
efficient application, examining and discussing it with the evident 
desire to reach correct conclusions and apply the increase in such 
manner as to deal justly with the whole country. 

“The questions presented were very numerous, involving the 
commerce of the whole country, and the entire rail transportation 
system of the United States, many of these questions being of 
complex character. Any decision of the case looking to the ob- 
servance of the statute affects in some way every rate now ef- 
fective. Speaking generally, every controverted question concern- 
ing all classes and commodities, and all rates, rules and practices 
of rail carriers and all the theories of shippers and carriers, were 
presented and urged in the testimony and in argument before the 
commission and given careful consideration in conference. 

“The commissioners were not of one mind on all questions and 
their conclusion in many cases was the result of recognizing that 
the views of the other man must be taken into account and that 
there must be some surrender by each before an agreement could 
be reached. In some instances the conclusion of the majority is 
the view expressed in the ruling. On some of the questions our 
views were not in full accord with the majority and in some in- 
stances we three state commissioners did not have unity of view. 
However, when all matters are considered, and remembering that 
where thirteen men are considering controverted questions and 
proposed pelicies, their differences of opinion must be composed 
or decided by the majority, we believe that the conclusion, con- 
sidering all things, is just and fair and we give it our approval. 

“The increased rates permitted under the ruling in Ex Parte 74 
will probably go into effect September 1, 1920. The reasons re- 
quiring an increase of interstate rates are very persuasive of the 
need for increase in intrastate rates. The operating revenues of 
the railroads under present rates and conditions are recognized 
by all persons as insufficient. A part of the responsibility to meet 
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the situation rests upon the state commissions. Such increase as 
will be made in intrastate rates should, if possible, be made effec- 
tive September 1, 1920.” 


Commission Limits Reconsignment 


Wasutinoton, D. C. 

S A STEP in the direction of promoting freight efficiency, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, Division 2, act- 
ing in response to suggestions made by the railroads, on 

July 31 issued a special permission order authorizing the 
roads to file tariffs prohibiting more than one reconsign- 
ment of freight in open top cars, or of coal and coke in any 
kind of cars. It provides for charges ranging from $2 to 
$5 a car for reconsignments allowed under the order, and 
for a $10 per car per day emergency penalty charge for the 
detention beyond the free time of open top cars and all cars 
loaded with coal or coke or with lumber while being held 
for reconsignment. The order authorizes the changes to be 
made effective on five days’ notice, as follows: 


Reconsigning Rules Applicable on all Freight in 
Open Top Cars and Coal and Coke in All Cars 


Exceptions:—Will not apply on coal originally consigned 
to lake or tidewater ports for transshipment to vessels and 
reconsigned to other ports or to other consignees at same 
port, nor to coal consigned to lake ports for transshipmeni 
to vessels and left over after the close of navigation. 

Only one reconsignment will be permitted, namely: 

1. If reconsignment order is received in time to permit in- 
structions to be given to yard employees prior to arrival 
of shipment at billed destination or if such billed destina- 
tion is served by a terminal yard then prior to arrival at 
the terminal yard a charge of $2 per car will be made 
for this service. 

2. If reconsignment order is received in time to permit in- 
structions to be given to yard employees within twenty- 
four (24) hours after arrival of car at destination or if 
destination is served by a terminal yard then within 
twenty-four (24) hours after arrival at such terminal 
yard a charge of $5 per car will be made for this service. 

3. When not reconsigned as above any order for reconsign- 
ment, diversion or reshipment will subject the freight 
traffic to the sum of local rates to and from points of 
reconsignment plus $5 per car. 


Application:—Rules No. 1 and 3 apply to reconsignments 
at all points in the United States; and in addition thereto 
rule 2 will apply to reconsignments at points within the ter- 
ritory east of the Illinois-Indiana state line (not including 
Gary and points within the Chicago switching district), and 
on and north of the Ohio river, also points on the lines of 
the Chesapeake & Ohio, Norfolk & Western and Virginian 
railroads east of Cincinnati. 


Emergency Penalty Charges for Detention 
To All Open Top Cars, and Cars 
Loaded with Lumber, Coal or Coke 


Exception:—Will not apply on cars held at ports for trans- 
shipment by vessel. 

To prevent undue detention of equipment under present 
emergency the following additional penalties for detention of 
equipment will apply: 

1. On cars loaded with lumber held for reconsignment a 

storage charge of $10 per car will be assessed for each 

day or fraction of a day that car is held after 48 hours 
after the hour at which free time begins to run under 
the demurrage rules. 

Note 1.—Applies on lumber, shingles, poles, piling, 
mine timber, box, barrel or crate material and other 
forest products on which the lumber rates apply. 

. On all open top cars and on all cars loaded with coal or 
coke not released within the free time as prescribed in 
the National Car Demurrage Rules, J. E. Fairbanks, 
I. C. C. No. 8, supplements thereto or reissues thereof, 
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a storage charge of $10 per car per day or fraction of a 
day will be made until car is released. 

3. The charges provided above will be in addition to any 
existing demurrage and track storage charges and are 
subject to the provisions of the National Car Demurrage 
Rules with respect to notification, computing time and 
allowances provided for in Rule 8 thereof. 

Expires with close of business January 1, 1921. 


Daniel Willard on the 
Rate Advance Decision 


ANIEL WILLARD, President of the Baltimore & Ohio, 
D and chairman of the Advisory Committee of the As- 

sociation of Railway Executives, on August 1 issued 
a statement in Chicago regarding the Interstate Commerce 
Commission’s decision in the rate advance case. Mr. Wil- 
lard said the mere fact that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, after an exhaustive investigation of the whole sub- 
ject, had unanimously reached a decision granting increases 
in railroad rates and charges which it was estimated would 
yield to the railroads in the United States as a whole, based 
upon the volume of business handled in 1919, additional 
revenue of $1,500,000,000, was the best evidence possible 
of the inadequacy of existing rates and charges. 

“Tt has been a matter of common knowledge, because the 
official reports have been published monthly,” he continued, 
“that the majority of the railroads in the United States have 
been unable, upon the present rate basis, to earn their inter- 
est charges. Very few, almost a negligible number, have 
earned anything in the shape of dividends, and many of the 
larger companies have failed to earn their operating ex- 
penses and taxes. Of course, under such conditions there was 
nothing to encourage investment in railway securities as a 
whole, and naturally the expansion of railway facilities 
halted while the growth of the country generally went on. 
The natural result has followed and in a time of unusual 
business activity there is an insufficiency of transportation 
facilities, and largely on that account prices of many articles 
highly important in the daily life of the people, have reachéd 
altitudes hitherto unknown in this country, at least for more 
than a generation. 

“If the rate increase just granted by the commission pro- 
duces the effect which I am firmly convinced it will produce; 
that is to say, if it will bring about renewed activity in the 
development of our railways, with renewed and vigorous 
energy and effort on the part of the railway officers and 
employees, which will be reflected in the movement of an 
enlarged volume of business, then the rate advances instead 
of tending to increase still further the cost of living, will 
have just the opposite effect and that is exactly what I expect 
to see happen. 

“For more than ten years the tendency of net railway in- 
come has been downward because of the operation of forces 
over which the railroads could exercise no control, and if, 
as has been frequently stated, there has seemed to be less 
enterprise and less initiative on the part of the railway 
managers in recent vears than was formerly the case, it 
should not be surprising. 

“In my opinion, Congress by enacting the Transportation 
Act of 1920 made the continuation of private ownership and 
operation of the railroads in this country possible, and fur- 
ther in my opinion the agent of Congress—that is to say, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission—has fairly interpreted 
the desire and intent of Congress as reflected in the Trans- 
portation Act. Whether private ownership and operation of 
the railroads actually does continue to be the established 
policy in this country will now depend upon the railway 
managers themselves. 
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“Tf the railroads under private ownership and operation, 
and with a basis of rates sufficient to yield an adequat 
income, are able to satisfy the public—if, in short, they are 
able to definitely demonstrate that private ownership and 
operation of the railroads under such conditions not onl 
provides the public with better transportation but in the long 
run with cheaper transportation than can be looked for under 
any other system—then I have no doubt that the people will 
be satisfied with the present system. In brief, as I view 
the matter, whether private ownership and operation of the 
railroads in this country continues or not, now depends 
wholly upon the railway managers themselves. The Con 
gress has done its duty, the agent of Congress has done its 
duty, and I firmly believe the railway managers will do 
their duty also. 

“Undoubtedly investors will want to see the actual results 
obtained from a few months’ operation on the new basis of 
rates and charges before definitely fixing their views ¢on- 
cerning railway securities as investments, but even so, I 
believe the effect of the rate increase will be seen in an im- 
mediate appreciation of railway securities, which of itself 
is the best evidence of renewed confidence. 

“Fortunately also, and by virtue of the agencies provided 
in the Transportation Act, the wages of railway employees 
have been adjusted in conformity with the requirements of 
the Act. This also should be reflected in ° improved 
operations on the part of the carriers. Here again it may be 
said that the mere fact that the Labor Board has found that 
when measured by standards embodied in the new Trans- 
portation Act that the railway workers ought fairly to have 
their wages increased to the extent of approximately 
$600,000,000 a year, is in itself the best evidence that the 
existing wages are too low, and it cannot be expected that 
as long as human nature remains as it is, men will give their 
best when they feel they are not being: fairly compensated. 

“We have, therefore, two results from the Transportation 
Act: 

“‘(1)—An adjustment of railway wages which ought to be, 
and I believe will be, generally accepted as fair by the rail- 
way workers; and 

“(2)—An adjustment of railway rates and charges in har- 
mony with the standards provided by the Act, which should, 
and I believe will, tend to ultimately bring about the 
restoration of railway credit. 

“With these two things definitely accomplished, I feel 
very hopeful concerning the future of the railroads, although 
I appreciate fully the responsibilities resting upon the rail- 
way managers themselves. The day of miracles, if it ever 
existed, has certainly passed, and too much ought not to 
be expected at once from the railroads. It will not be possi- 
ble, for instance, for the railroads to immediately enlarge 
their facilities, because time is an element as well as money 
in transactions of that kind, but renewed activities in that 
direction will undoubtedly be apparent. It is generally 
recognized that railway facilities at the present time are 
inadequate, and the only immediate result that can be ex- 
pected from the recent decision is a renewed determination 
on the part of the railways as a whole to obtain, by more 
intensive methods, the maximum results from existing facili- 
ties. In anticipation of yesterday’s decision, the railroads 
had already pledged themselves to such a course of action. 
Undoubtedly the award of the commission will add incentive 
to still greater efforts on their part.” 


IMPERFECTIONS AND DELAYS in service may be far more costly 
than the prompt and regular delivery of goods at rates sufficient 
to provide proper equipment and satisfying wages.—Indianapolis 
News. 











Movement of Bituminous Coal is Speeded Up 


The Priority Orders and the Co-operation of Coal Operators 
Promise to Bring Results 


moved under the Interstate Commerce Commission’s 

recent priority orders for coal moving across the lakes 
to the Northwest and to tidewater for New England from 
the different coal fields and via the different railroads, upon 
which the priority orders were based, have been made pub- 
lic by the Interstate Commerce Commission in connection 
with letters addresed by Chairman Clark of the commission 


Fy oved of the quantity of coal which should be 
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New Phila- Balti- Hampton 
York delphia more Roads Total 
Baltimore & Ohio R. R.: 
WRN, o.ccits cc cneseean 52,000 35,000 130,000 ....... 217,000 
ee i 5,000 25,000 52,000 
Cumberland & Penna......... et ee 5,000 15,000 
Western Maryland ........... 19.000 5,000 40,000 64.000 
Cy EE err oe suetiea piven. “eaecmt aaeeaa 
ee OEE EE ee 
Upmer Potomac: « . 2.6 csccecs 
Pennsylvania R. R.: 
dS See 87,000 35,000 | 172,000 
gmat a ogame 15,000 Fhe Ee Male eRe eR 15,000 
Jestmorelan ) 4 2 
Conacilaviile ( crtttrsreee 2 0,000 15 5.000 35,000 
Monongahela R. R. via P. R. R. 5,000 5,000 
New York Central: 
Combet FE. ccc cccccceswces SOMOO 5,000 25,000 
Chesapeake & Ohio: 
DE NE acre cha crenata a ate 60,000 60,000 
Kanawha, Logan, ete....... 25,000 25,000 
i... ee eee 185,000 185,000 
Norfolk & Western: 
Pocahontas ra Vache uk ware 300,000 300,000 
SE SN Giclnsas woe xa ae eee 50,000 50,000 
ee err tre 10,000 10,000 
NE ioc no oe baleen Werke f : 20,000 20,000. 
MM: 2k tiacidigasese Mapes 50, 1,000 100,000 250,000 650,000 1,250.000 





to the commissioners or managers of the lake and tidewater 
coal exchanges. The letters were written for the purpose of 
emphasizing the esa that they as agents of the com- 
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No. 11 and 20,000,000 tons, or 4,000 cars a day, to Lake 
Erie ports for the Northwest during the balance of the sea- 
son of navigation under Service Order No. 10. 

Chairman Clark also addressed a letter to Daniel Willard, 
chairman of the advisory committee of the Association of 
Railway Executives, and D. B. Wentz, chairman of the bi- 
tuminous coal shippers’ committee, for the purpose of stat- 
ing that Service Orders Nos. 10 and 11 do not require, au- 
thorize or contemplate any change in the rules governing the 
ratings of mines and the distribution of cars when the avail- 
able supply of cars is less than 100 per cent. Chairman 
Clark says this phase of the matter was clearly understood in 
the conferences which were held between the New England 
and the Northwest interests and bituminous coal interests 
and the railroads preceding the issuance of the order. The 
letter is intended to remove any doubt that may arise with 
respect to the question of mine ratings and the distribution 
of cars. 


Speculators Cause Trouble 


The National Coal Association has issued a statement de- 
fending the coal operators against charges of profiteering in 
coal, asserting that the blame should be placed upon un- 
scrupulous handlers and speculators in no way related to 
the operators, who have been exacting exorbitant prices in 
the open market for coal which they have obtained at low 
prices prevailing at the mines. The statement also asserts 
that the car shortage has paved the way for the play of 
speculative prices. A recent report of the Federal Trade 
Commission is quoted showing a range of prices for coal 
at the bulk of the mines from $3.25 to $4 and an average 
margin between the cost and the sales price at the mine of 
50 cents a ton. One factor that has worked to the advan- 
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1920, SHOWING ORIGINATING ROADS AND DISTRICTS 
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mission shall see to it in so far as practicable that the dis- 
tribution of cars be made so as to accomplish the results con- 

‘emplated by the order. The estimates are shown in the ac- 
companying tables and provide for the movement of 1, 250,- 
900 net tons monthly to New England under Service Order 


tage of coal manipulators in this emergency, the statement 
says, has been the practice of the reconsignment of carloads 
of coal, for which it asserts the railroads are responsible. 
“Under this practice,” the statement continues, “car- 
loads of coal obtained by speculators at a low price have 
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been started out to an original consignee, later on the specu- 
lator—in the meantime having obtained a better price else- 
where—causing the shipment to be reconsigned to another 
destination. In many instances carloads of coal in this way 
have been reconsigned two and three times, with a higher 
price tacked on at each point. The bituminous coal produc- 
ers have time and again protested against this practice of re- 
consigning cars. The option of resorting to its use has been 
entirely with the railroads. On July 12, at a conference of 
bituminous operators in Washington, a protest against re- 
consignment of coal cars was voiced, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission being asked to limit it to the ‘greatest 
possible extent, in order to eliminate existing abuses.’ On 
the following day Chairman E. E. Clark, of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, in a letter to Daniel Willard, of the 
Association of Railway Executives, urged that the railroads 
bring down the reconsignment of cars ‘to the unavoidable 
minimum.’ 

“Under the reconsignment of cars, coal has been held at 
different points along railroad lines, as well as at terminals, 
for days at a time during the coal shortage emergency, de- 
priving consumers of a supply that has been badly needed. 
Industrial concerns, public utilities, and other consumers 
have had to wait for coal while these reconsigned shipments 
were standing in cars upon the tracks. 

“Although the speculators have been able to obtain only 
a relatively small proportion of the coal output, the effect 
of their activity has been to further disrupt a situation that 
for months has affected the nation’s coal output. With an 
unprecedented demand for coal everywhere, many bidders 
have been willing to pay whatever price was necessary in the 
open market to get coal. More than 80 per cent of the 
bituminous coal of the country has been moved at low prices 
from the mines. Much of this coal has been handled by op- 
erators under contract with consumers. These operators have 
persistently refused to sell at excessive prices offered them 
by importunate bidders. 


Coal Shortage Crisis Near an End 


“With the priority orders of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission now stimulating the movement of coal to the 
Great Lakes and to New England, the bituminous coal op- 
erators believe that the coal shortage crisis soon will be 
straightened out. The effective working of this program 
will depend upon full co-operation by the railroads, which 
has been assured, and, at the same time, the faithful dis- 
charge by the mine workers of the obligation imposed upon 
them under the wage agreements made last Spring to stick 
at their work and dig the coal the country needs. 

“Tust as soon as the new program is in practical working 
operation, which will take some few days, abnormal market 
conditions will disappear, high speculative prices in the open 
market will vanish, and the public will have no fear of a 
‘fuelless’ winter. 

“The National Coal Association has embarked upon an 
effort to drive the speculators out. With this end in view 
the committee of six operators engaged in the export of coal, 
appointed by Col. D. B. Wentz, president of the National 
Coal Association, is now at work devising means to put an 
end to the reconsignment of coal cars in the shipment of 
coal to tidewater for export and for domestic trade. If the 
railroads co-operate with the operators in this effort the 
activity of speculators will be brought to an abrupt stop. 

“Through the use of thousands of open top cars, placed 
at their disposal by the railroads under the reconsignment 
system, these manipulators in soft coal have contrived to 
get consignments of output with which to carry on their 
speculative activities. The operators have tried to break up 
the system of reconsignment of cars, with the consequent 
speculative opportunity, but, up to this time, without avail. 
In the meantime, speculators have run prices to consumers 
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up to $10 and $12, or even more, a ton, as against prevailing 
average prices of $3.25 to $4.a ton at the mines. The op- 
erator cannot control the coal after it leaves the mine. 

“Where exorbitant prices for coal are being exacted, th: 
public ought to understand that it is not the responsible min 
owner or operator who is to blame, but the speculator, who 
always springs up in such an emergency as has existed under 
the prevailing coal shortage. To stimulate car supply at 
the mines, the operators recently laid before the railroad 
executives plans for car distribution that, once in operation, 
would enable the operators to ship a flow of coal sufficient 
to meet the country’s demands at this time, as well as for 
next Winter. These plans of the operators, which involve 
sacrifices by them in readjusting contracts to meet the emer- 
gency, were taken up by the railroads, and have just been 
put into effect in priority orders for the Northwest and New 
England by the Interstate Commerce Commission. Ener- 
getic co-operation by the operators and railroads will see 
this program through, and there is every expectation that it 
will prove effective.” 


Relief to Steel Companies 


The Interstate Commerce Commission on July 29 at the 
request of a committee representing the steel companies, is- 
sued an amendment to its Service Order No. 9, the order giv- 
ing general priority to bituminous coal in the use of open 
top cars suitable for coal loading east of the Mississippi 
river. The amendment changes the definition of coal cars 
so as not to include flat bottom gondola cars with sides less 
than 38 inches in height, inside measurement, instead of 36 
inches. The effect of the change will be to release from the 
coal service for use in carrying iron and steel and other 
products approximately 15,000 open top cars. The repre- 
sentatives of the steel companies took the position that they 
were suffering a hardship by reason of the shortage of cars 
and that the low-side cars in question could be used only to 
a fraction of their capacity if devoted to coal transportation. 


Bituminous Coal Production 


The upward trend of bituminous coal production which 
has continued since mid-April was brought to an end dur- 
ing the week of July 24 by the outbreak of the strike in 
Southern Illinois, according to the weekly bulletin of the 
Geological Survey. The output is estimated at 10,601,000 
net tons, a decrease, as compared with the preceding week, 
of 3 per cent. Daily loading reports show that the decrease 
occurred on Friday and Saturday of that week, when the 
strike began to be serious, and that it continued into Mon- 
day, Tuesday and Wednesday of the following week. Bi- 
tuminous coal production during the first 175. working days 
of this year has been 293,550,000 net tons, nearly 17,000.- 
000 tons behind 1917 and 33,000,000 tons behind 1918. 
but 45,333,000,000 tons ahead of 1919. During the week 
ending July 17 the average loss of time because of trans- 
portation disability amounted to 32.3 per cent. The coast 
wise movement of coal to New England during June wa 
772,000 net tons, almost exactly the same as the movement 
for May, but smaller than that of the first three months 
the year. 

Dumpings of bituminous coal at lower lake ports duri) 
the week ended July 24 were the largest of the season. bi 
still 26 per cent below the corresponding week of 1919, T) 
bulletin says that when Service Order No. 9 went into eff 
on July 26, the movement for the season was 5,000,000 to 
behind 1918 and 6,500,000 tons behind 1919. Imports 
bituminous coal into Canada during the first half of the y 
1920 were 4,595,000 net tons, a decrease of 1,798.01 
as compared with 1919 and 3,144,000 tons when compar 
with 1918. Dumpings of bituminous coal at tidewater du: 
ing the week ended July 24, according to reports furnish: 
by the American Railroad Association, totalled 25,690 car: 
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This is 2,890 cars more than the weekly average for June, 
1920, the record month. The rail movement of bituminous 
coal to New England during the week ended July 24 was 
the largest of the year and one of the largest on record. 
Commercial stocks of bituminous coal in the United States 


on June 1 are estimated at 20,000,000 net tons. This was 
considerably less than stocks carried on October 1 of the 
vears 1916 and 1917 and much less than the stocks ac- 
cumulated on the close of 1918. In the three months from 
March 1 to June 1 stocks decreased 4,000,000 tons, or 17 
per cent. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has issued an 
amendment to Service Order No. 10, to include and embrace 
the Zanesville & Western Railway Company, Campbell’s 
Creek Railroad Company, and the Morgantown & Wheeling 
Railway Company. 


Transportation Conditions Improving 
Wasnuincton, D. C. 
HE CAMPAIGN OF THE RAILROADS in co-operation with 
T the Interstate Commerce Commission and the shippers 
to clear up the congestion resulting from the switch- 
men’s strikes is showing results in the statistical reports 
concerning car movement and supply which are received 
regularly in Washington by the Commission on Car Service. 

For the week ending July 16 the total accumulation of 
cars on hand in excess of current movement was reduced 
for the first time below the total for the week ending April 
3 before the strikes began, to 92,700. On April 3 the total 
was 93,000 after it had been reduced during March from 
about 105,000, but in two weeks it increased to 290,000. Un- 
til the latter part of June this was steadily reduced until 
the recurrence of the strike in several eastern terminals after 
which the total agairf increased. On July 2 it was reported 
at 129,278. 

The car shortage report also shows a gratifying decrease, 
which is attributed largely to the reduction in the accumu- 
lations. For the week ending July 1 the deferred car requi- 
sitions were reported as 130,670, but for the week ending 
July 15 the number had been reduced to 115,872, for the 
United States and Canada, or 108,847 for the United States 
alone, including 32,182 coal cars. During the period when 
the congestion was at its worst the car shortage increased 
each week, from about 80,000 to 130,000. The reports of 
revenue freight loaded and received from connections also 
continue to show good increases as compared with 1919, and 
in some parts of the country they are showing for July an 
increase as compared with 1918. For the three weeks end- 
ing July 17, the revenue freight loaded amounted to 2,521,- 
968 cars, as compared with 2,455,364 for the corresponding 
ported of 1919 and 2,722,562 for 1918. The figures for 
the three weeks are as follows: 


1920 1919 1918 
Fay Bik cccawsse ' GIRGeP 743,226 793,621 
WEG BOs ka cssi4 0 os 757,666 809,845 975,621 
ERE Bir ctiacawiss 923,968 902,293 953,320 


The Commission on Car Service has issued the following 
summary of general conditions as of July 28: 

Box Cars—The heavy demand continues for box cars from all 
points. Orders are in effect for movement of box cars empty 
irom eastern and southeastern roads to western lines in order to 
bring up their ownership and improve their supply for grain 

ading. The peak of the watermelon loading in the southeast 

past, but it is necessary to continue loaded movement of ven- 
lated cars into that territory in preparation for further perish- 
alle freight loading a little later. 

lutomobile Cars—Prompt movement should be given automo- 

© cars to auto-loading territory. Ownership must be respected 
i loading such cars, except that cars may be moved loaded or 
empty to lower Michigan or upper Indiana or Ohio, auto-loading 
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points for loading with autos or trucks in accordance with Car 
Service Rules. 

Stock Cars—Heavy demand for stock cars in the southwest 
for perishable freight and stock loading. Movement of range 
cattle in northwest will start within the next two weeks. Neces- 
sary stock cars be handled with despatch and moved promptly to 
loading territory. 

Refrigerator Cars—The movement of empty refrigerators to 
the consuming territory is progressing satisfactorily and from all 
indications shippers’ requirements are being very well protected. 
Demand, however, continues active, making it necessary -_ these 
cars be given expeditious movement. 

Flat Cars—The movement of agricultural implements es now 
reached its peak and flat cars should be handled as expeditiously 
as possible to insure reasonable car service for these shipments 
which must move within season. There is also a heavy demand 
for flats in the Southern territory to protect shipments of logs and 
timber, & large amount of which is stored and deteriorating 
through a lack of transportation. 

Open Top Cars.—The production of bituminous coal in the last 
half of July will show considerable increase over the first period 
of the month as practically all coal loading railroads are report- 
ing progressive improvement in placements at mines. The coal 
miners’ strike in southern Illinois has made it necessary to divert 
a large number of cars to other coal fields, but it is not expected 
that any serious loss in production will occur as the result of 
these labor difficulties. In view of Service Orders 7 and 9 the 
outlook is very encouraging for continuation of the present favor- 
able rate of coal production. The mill gondola situation is still 
serious, as the demand for this class of equipment greatly exceeds 
the available supply. Railroads are under instructions not to per- 
mit misuse of these cars and all concerned should be impressed 
with the urgent necessity of providing transportation for the large 
zmount of steel stored in the mill districts. Under latest instruc- 
tions commodities other than coal are receiving open cars with 
sides under 36” in height on a pro rata basis. Coal cars have 
been defined as those having sides of 36” and over, and these are 
being provided for other commodities when the movement is not 
materially out of line to the coal fields. Some special permits for 
road building necessities and important public improvements have 
been authorized by the Interstate Commerce Commission for ship- 
ments moving in the opposite direction from the coal fields. 

Instances are being reported where difficulty is found in 
matter of car supply for the movement of necessary company 
material from foreign railroads, both for maintenance of 
equipment and for maintenance of way. Railroads are to 
a considerable extent working this out in a local way. If 
there are any emergency cases where assistance is found to 
be necessary the Commission on Car Service will undertake, 
upon request, to get cars placed for loading this material. 

To relieve terminal congestion, eliminate switching and 
increase the car supply for road haul shipments, the Com- 
mission on Car Service has issued a circular suggesting that 
an embargo be placed against the use of all classes of equip- 
ment in intra-city movement, at each point where such 
action will result in improved car handling and increased 
car supply for general distribution. 

The commission says a permit system should be inaugu- 
rated to protect the movement of such freight as cannot be 
handled by truck. The embargo should, so far as practi- 
cable, be absolute against the use of coal cars in cross-town 
movement. At common points where car service committees 
have been established the chairman of the committee should 
be named as permit agent. 


CANADA has room and need for two great railways. The'Cana- 
dian Pacific with its 20,000 miles of track, 250,000 tons of ocean 
shipping, and its chain of great hotels, is the example par excel- 
lence of a well-conducted company. I have set myself the task 
of making the Canadian National System the equal in service and 
efficiency of the great sister railway system. We are not rivals 
of the Canadian Pacific in anything but a friendly sense, but my 
view is that it is better for the people and for the development 
of Canada that there should be two competing systems—J. D. 
Reid, Minister of Railways. 
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Additional Loans to Carriers 


Wasuincaton, D. C. 


nounced its approval of the following loans to car- 
riers out of the loan fund provided by the Transpor- 
tation Act. 


T's INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION has an-. 


Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic 


The commission on July 19 approved the making of a 
loan to the Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic, of $200,000 
to aid the carrier in meeting a maturity of $475,000, due 
July 19, 1920. The loan was made with the condition that 
the carrier finance the remainder, $275,000, of the maturity 
for the term of not less than one year, at a cost to itself of 
not exceeding 7 per cent. This condition has been complied 
with by the carrier. 


Central of Georgia 


The Commission on July 21 approved a loan to the Cen- 
tral of Georgia of $815,000, to aid the carrier in purchasing 
100 stock cars, 500 box cars, 200 gondola cars, and 7 Moun- 
tain type combination freight and passenger locomotives. 
The total estimated cost of this freight train equipment is 
$2,785,000, of which the carrier itself will finance $1,970,- 
000, to meet the government’s loan. The commission says 
the increase in transportation demands in the territory served 
by this carrier renders it necessary that its freight train 
equipment be augmented as rapidly as possible. 


Great Northern 


On July 28 the commission approved a loan to the Great 
Northern of $17,910,000, to aid the carrier in meeting ma- 
turing indebtedness of $20,000,000, and in purchasing 45 
heavy standard Mikado locomotives, and 1,000 seventy-five- 
ton hopper-bottom steel ore cars, and also in making addi- 
tions and betterments which will directly promote the move- 
ment of freight train cars. The total cost of the freight 
train equipment is $5,300,000, and of the additions and bet- 
terments which will directly promote the movement of freight 
cars, $1,800,000. The carrier itself will finance $3,290,- 
000 of the purchase price of the freight train equipment, 
and $900,000 of the total amount required for additions and 
betterments. 

Fifteen million dollars, the larger part of this loan, 
is for the purpose of enabling the carrier to meet in 
part its maturing collateral trust notes due September 1, 
1920, aggregating $20,000,000. The outstanding feature 
of this part of the loan is that the loan is to be repaid in 
one year from the date thereof, and not later than Septem- 
ber 1, 1921, when the amount of the repayment will be 
available by the government to meet the demands of other 
carriers for loans before the expiration of the period provided 
by law for the disbursement of the revolving fund. As a 
further condition precedent to the making of the loan, the 
carrier was required to pledge itself to apply to the commis- 
sion for a loan to construct or purchase 500 refrigerator cars, 
one-fourth of the cost of which will be financed by a loan 
from the government, and three-fourths of the cost of which 
will be financed by the carrier itself. 

The proposed expenditure of $1,800.000 for additions and 
betterments is divided as follows: For strengthening ex- 
isting equipment, $200,000; for fencing right of way, $100,- 
000; for cottages for housing employees at White Fish, Mont., 
$100,000; for car repair sheds in North Dakota, $400,000; 
for additional yard tracks at Allouez, Wis., Hillyard, Wash., 
and other miscellaneous passing and station tracks, $600,- 
000; for additional or improved water supply at Devon, 
Mont., and miscellaneous use, $100,000; for shop build- 
ings and tools at Whitefish, Mont., engine terminal, and 
elsewhere, $300,000. ; 
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Ask Approval of Express Contract 
WasuHinoton, D. C 

HE Association of Railway Executives and the American 
T Railway Express Company have filed with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission a petition requesting that an 

order be entered approving and authorizing the adoption oi a 
proposed form of contract between rail carriers and the Ameri- 
can Railway Express Company covering the express operations 
over the rail lines, which proposes a new method of compen- 
sating the railroads. By this contract it is proposed to divide 
the carriers into groups and to deal with and divide express 
transportation revenues and expenses by groups of carriers. 
The commission has announced a hearing on the petitions, 
to be held at Washington on August 6 before Examiner F. E. 
Brown. In its petition the Association of Railway Execu- 
tives said that the negotiations between a committee of the 
association and of the express company have resulted in an 
agreement upon this form of contract provided the commission 
approves, and that 97 roads voted in favor of the contract, 
6 against it and 14 reserved their vote. The petition explains 
that inasmuch as the proposed contract undertakes to deal 
with a substantial proportion of the revenues of the railroads 
as to which the transportation act imposed upon the commis- 
sion a certain responsibility, and inasmuch as the proposal is 
to deal with the express transportation revenues and expenses, 
not by reference to individual roads and the express company, 
but by groups of roads, it was felt that the contract should be 
submitted to the commission for its approval before being ac- 
cepted by the carriers. The association feels that the public 


has a just right to expect from the railway carriers due and 


timely provisions for the orderly and efficient conduct of the 
express business, and that the only practicable means of 
securing this in the time remaining is to avail of the organi- 
zation and facilities of the American Railway Express Com- 
pany. ‘The division of earnings to the extent proposed will, 
the petition said, under the special circumstances, be in the 
interest of better service to the public, economy of operation, 
and will not unduly restrain competition. 

Regarding the amount to be paid to the railway company 
by the express company for the express privileges, the contract 
provides that the railroads shall be divided into groups cor- 
responding to those fixed by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for rate-making purposes and after making deduc- 
tions for expenses by groups the balance remaining is to be 
distributed as follows: 2% per cent to the express company 
and the remainder among the railroads in the group execut- 
ing this form of contract in the proportion that the gross ex- 
press transportation revenue for the month earned on the line 
of each railroad bears to the gross express transportation 
revenue earned on the lines of all such railroads in that group 
for that month, with further provision as to the division be- 
tween the parties in interest of so much of the above-men- 
tioned 2% per cent as exceeds 6 per cent of the value of the 
entire real property and equipment and other capital of the 
express company employed in express business, with certain 
exceptions. 

It is further provided that one-half of the profit thus ac- 
cruing to the express company shall be accumulated by 
until a sum equal to 10 per cent on the value of the entir 
real property and equipment and other capital shall have been 
reached, after which any profit shall be divided in the ratio 
of one-fourth to the express company and three-fourths to th: 
railroads. It is agreed that the value of the entire real pro 
erty and equipment and other capital of the express compan 
referred to was on July 1, 1918, $34,642,109. to which shall 
be added additions and betterments, and from which shall |. 
deducted depreciation and retirements since that date. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD STOCKHOLDERS on July 1 numbered 
126,468, the largest number of any American railroad corporatio! 
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The Steam Railroad Section of the National Safety Council 
will hold its next annual meeting at Milwaukee, Wis., from Sep- 
tember 27 to October 1. 


The American Association of Engineers now reports that 
it has 20,000 members, an increase during the first seven 
months of 1920 of 9,550, while the number of local chapters 
and clubs aggregates 209. 


Retired employees of the Missouri Pacific who are on the 
pension roll receive for the month of July an increase of 50 per 
cent. These pensioners have been drawing from $15 to $75 a 
month. Under the new provision they will get from $37.50 to 
$112.50 a month. The increase in cost of living prompted the 
Board of Directors to take this action. 


Director of Traffic (in the War Department) is the title 
of the office named in the last circular of the United States 
Civil Service Commission, which announces an examination 
of applicants, to be closed on September 7. The vacancy 
for which a man is wanted is at the Curtis Bay General 
Ordnance Depot, Maryland, and the salary will be from $2,200 
to $2,600. Applicants must be 25 years old and must have had 
a high school education and five years’ experience. The 
duties of the place will consist of the organization and super- 
vision of traffic details of outbound and inbound freight, 
movements by rail and water, and handling the railroad 
operating force in the depot. Applicants must have knowl- 
edge of rates, rules, regulations, tracing, billing, routing, ex- 
pediting, diversion, train service, car service, demurrage, and 
handling explosives; and ability to handle efficiently a force 
of enginemen, trainmefi and clerks. 


The American Association of Engineers has created a na- 
tional railroad council consisting of George W. Hand, assist- 
ant to the president, C. & N. W., Chicago, chairman; W. W. 
K. Sparrow, assistant to the president, C. M. & St. P., Chi- 
cago; W. Evans, C. & A., Chicago; J. B. Latimer, signal en- 
gineer, C B. & Q., Chicago; W. C. Bolin, valuation depart- 
ment, B. & O., Chicago; F. C. Shepherd, principal assistant 
engineer, B. & M., Boston, Mass.; S. H. Brenaman, Pennsyl- 
vania, Pittsburgh; A. H. Utter, C. B. & Q., Lines West, Lin- 
coln, Neb.; Harold Knight, regional engineer, Erie, Youngs- 
town, Ohio; C. I. Long, N. Y. C., Lines West, Cleveland, 
Ohio; C. C. Berritt, Southern, Washington, D. C.; Lef Win- 
ship, assistant engineer, M. P., St. Louis, Mo.; J. E. Bebb, 
assistant bridge engineer, M. C., Detroit; J. T. W. Jennings, 
assistant engineer, E. J. & E., Joliet, Ill; H. I. Benjamin, 
S. P., San Francisco, Cal., and E. C. Huffman, principal assist- 
ant engineer, C. & N. W., Chicago. 


Correction 


in the summary of the testimony of shippers before the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission in the present rate advance de- 
liberations in the Railway Age of July 2, page 22, James Bale, 
of the Grand Rapids Plaster Company, Grand Rapids, Mich., is 
quoted as favoring a flat advance in cents per hundred pounds on 
gypsum products. Mr. Bale’s testimony was offered on behalf 
ot the United States Gypsum Company and other gypsum com- 
panies and the attention of the Railway Age has been called to the 
tact that the United States Gypsum Company’s attitude is favor- 
able to a percentage increase and not a flat increase in cents per 
hundred pounds. 


Coal Shortage in Chicago 


While a majority of striking coal miners in Illinois and Indiana 
Were returning to work, Chief Justice Robert E. Crowe, of the 
Criminal Court of Chicago, charged the August grand jury to 
mvestigate the threatened coal famine in Chicago to “determine 
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whether or not any persons, firm or corporation are engaged in 
a conspiracy to bring about a coal shortage for the purpose of 
manipulating the price.” 

While coal dealers in Chicago have been encouraged by the 
return to work of the striking miners, the situation in that city 
still remains serious. I+ will be several days before coal will 
start coming into the distributor’s bins, and even then the most 
optimistic statements indicate that it will be some time before 
the supply equals the demand. 


Business Principles of U. S. Chamber of Commerce 


Overwhelming approval of a platform setting up 12 principles 
of industrial relations has been given by the membership of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States in a referendum vote 


‘on the report of a special committee of the chamber’s board of 
‘directors. This report went deeply into the subject of the em- 


ployment relation and recommended among other things recogni- 
tion of the right of open shop operation and the right of employ- 
ers and employees to deal directly with each other without par- 
ticipation by outside interests. At the same time the chamber’s mem- 
bership in another referendum vote has approved a report of its 
Committee on Public Utilities, recommending that strikes by public 
utility employees should be explicitly prohibited and that tribunals 
should be created by law to adjudicate, in decisions binding on 
both parties, differences between public utilities corporations and 
their employees. The vote on the two referenda was the largest 
ever recorded by the chamber on any subject. 


Increased Wages in Canada 


The railway employees of Canada will no doubt receive 
increases of pay to bring their compensation up to the basis 
which now obtains in the United States in accordance with the 
award promulgated last week. The Minister of Railways, Mr. 
Reid, made an announcement to this effect, so far as the National 
Lines are concerned, on July 27, adding that the increases would 
mean an increase in operating expenses of from $47,000,000 to 
$70,000,000, which would have to be met by increasing freight 
and passenger rates. If the Canadian Pacific accepts the award, 
he said, it would mean paying no dividends to shareholders un- 
til conditions should be adjusted. Officers of the Grand Trunk 
said that the announcement in newspapers that that road had 
decided to put the new rates in effect within two weeks, was 
premature. The granting of the increases in the United States 
was contingent upon increases in freight rates being granted, 
and the same condition would prevail in Canada. The Board 
of Railway Commissioners of Canada has now before it an ap- 
plication from the Canadian railways similar to that made by the 
United States lines, but no decision regarding the same has yet 
been made. 


R. B. A. and the N. I. T. League 


The National Industrial Traffic League and its far-sighted 
advocacy of improved railroad service, even at the cost of some 
sacrifice on the part of shippers, are the subject of a pamphlet 
issued by the Railway Business Association for circulation among 
merchants and manufacturers. It quotes the strong statements of 
R. M. Field and others, made before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, showing the mutuality of interest of carriers and 
shippers in the present crisis, and gives a list of 49 prominent 
business houses which are members of both the Railway Business 
Association and the National Industrial Traffic League. Alba B. 
Johnson, president of the association, in a letter to William H. 
Chandler, president of the league, says: 

“Few if any organizations or groups were more influential than 
the National Industrial Traffic League in the decision of Con- 
gress to unify federal railway regulation in one body, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. The Commission now has the 
responsibility for adoption and execution of a policy which shall 
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save our transportation facilities and build them up as speedily 
as possible. * * * This is an essentially new function of the 
Commission. To be successful the Commission must have the 
co-operation of those who use the facilities. The industrial and 
mercantile interests which confide to your League the work of 
serving them in the field of transportation are warranted in 
esteeming the response of the League to this new call of Congress 
and of the Commission as in the highest degree adequate. 

“The National Industrial Traffic League is supported by a 
rapidly increasing constituency, and it is justified in expecting the 
support of many other industries and associations. * * *” 


Western Executives Call for Increased Efficiency 


Now that the wage award has been disposed of, western rail- 
way executives have issued urgent appeals to their employees to 
buckle down to work and earn the $600,000,000 increase by strik- 
ing a blow at the congestion that has been tying up traffic. The 
workers are urged to “respond promptly and effectively to the 
situation and co-operate with the public and with each other to 
immediately secure and maintain the highest possible efficiency 
in operation.” 

In a letter to employees, President H. E. Bryam of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul, said: 

“This board, being a government body including in its member- 
ship representatives of the public as well as of the railroads and 
employees, and having spent several months in thorough and im- 
partial investigation of conditions, it is safe to assume that its 
conclusions are on a sound basis. 

“They should, therefore, be accepted by the public, the rail- 
roads and the railroad employees. We believe the public has a 
right to, and will expect, the utmost efficiency in operation of 
the railroads, and that the officers and employees will respond 
promptly and effectively to the situation.” 

Henry Miller, president of the Terminal Railroad Association 
of St. Louis, addressed the following communication to em- 
ployees of that road: 

“The recent award has brought wages up to the highest point 
ever reached. If this wage standard is to endure, it must be 
equaled by relatively efficient service, cheerfully and courteously 
rendered. Patrons will not begrudge what they pay if furnished 
satisfactory transportation. This is no easy task, with the rail- 
roads overloaded, and we should do our utmost to improve both 
the quality and the quantity of the service; and to that end the 
management requests your hearty co-operation.” 


Bituminous Coal Strike Ends 


The strike of coal miners in the bituminous fields of lllinois 
and Indiana has further complicated the transportation situation 
in the central west in that it has resulted in a decided decrease 
in production in those fields which supply a large part of the 
central west’s coal stock. Acting under orders from both John 
L. Lewis, international president of the miners’ union, and Frank 
Farrington, president of the Illinois branch of that organization, 
the miners in the Illinois and Indiana fields began returning to 
work on Monday, August 2. The end of the strike, after a two 
weeks’ shutdown, came after every attempt at its peaceful settle- 
ment had failed. Governor Frank O. Lowden of Illinois and 
other state officers attempted to induce the miners to return to 
work and to bring the miners and operators together; however, 
all of these attempts were unsuccessful and the situation finally 
passed into the hands of the federal government. President 
Lewis, in issuing the order for the termination of the strike, 
stated that it was issued “in consideration of the request of Presi- 
dent Wilson that the strike be ended.” 

In South Chicago, several of the large steel mills have been 
forced to close portions of their plants and at Gary, Ind., the 
large steel mills have been daily facing 4 serious situation with 
the prospect of shutting down a portion or all of their steel mills 
purely because of lack of coal. Many of the public utilities 
throughout the state are in a similar predicament. Chicago has 
on hand 35,000 tons of coal in comparison with 190,000 tons at 
the same time last year. Almost all big industries are working 
on a “hand to mouth” basis and if their coal cars should get 
caught in a freight jam so that their supply is shut off, they will 
have to “slow up” or shut down entirely. At St. Louis the sup- 
plies of bituminous coal are extremely low and at Kansas City 
a similar condition exists. 
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The proposal of the Chicago Car Service Commission of the 
American Railroad Association that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission issue an order, effective on August 4, abolishing 
“shippers’ order bills of lading for notification,” has aroused a 
storm of protest from produce men and importers of foodstuffs, 
Railroad officers maintain that the order is needed to clear the 
Chicago terminal of cars held awaiting the consignee’s conveni- 
ence. On the other hand the produce men claim that the issuance 
of the order means virtually an embargo against food shipments 
into Chicago. Delays in the shippers’ offices or in the mail have 
resulted frequently in cars reaching Chicago before the bill of 
lading does. thereby resulting only in clogging the terminal track- 
age. Furthermore, if “shippers order bills of lading for notifica- 
tion” are abolished the railroads will be relieved of the responsi- 
bility of holding cars of food on terminal tracks, awaiting the 
orders of speculators who endeavor to sell their consignments 
before they are urloaded. 

The food dealers, among them representatives of the meat 
packers, maintain the order will virtually shut off shipments to 
Chicago of produce from the Pacific coast and the South. 

W. J. O’Brien, general manager of the Chicago Junction, in com- 
menting on the proposed order, said that the shippers would be 
given an opportunity to prove that the proposed order would 
hinder Chicago business before it is actually placed in operation. 

An order prohibiting the reconsignment of coal in cars 
after it has been delivered to its destination was issued by the 
Illinois Public Utilities Commission later Wednesday. The 
order is the result of the investigation which the State Com- 
mission has been making into both the car shortage and 
speculation in coal, and the order is designed to put an end 
to these conditions. Fines of $10 per day in addition to the 
regular demurrage rates are to be added when the car is 
held beyond the free time allowed by the roads. 


Joint Meeting of Oil and Railroad Officers 


A joint meeting of oil traffic and railroad operating and traffic 
officers was held at the Congress Hotel, Chicago, on July 30. 
Approximately 200 representatives of the railroads and oil in- 
terests attended. 

Samuel O. Dunn, editor of the Railway Age, addressed the 
meeting on the general transportation situation. In the discussion 
following, several facts were developed, among which are the 
following: 


1. That there had been a considerable improvement in the 
service during the past two months, and that this was more true 
in the West than in the Eastern territory. 

2. The establishing of oil schedules, it was determined, was 
a step in the right direction, but must be followed up to see 
that the schedules, as published, are carried out. 

3. It developed that the railroads had frequently split up 
solid trains of oil into two or three trains at terminals, nullifying 
the work of the refiners in consolidating their shipments into 
solid trains for single destinations and distributing centers, and 
adding to the terminal congestion and expense, causing an un- 
necessary delay in the movement of the traffic. This, apparently, 
is due to a lack of a proper understanding on the part of the 
terminal and division forces of the necessity for keeping these 
trains intact, not only for the benefit of the shipper, but for the 
economy in operation by the railroads. 

It is important in handling the solid trains of oil that the 
carriers keep each other advised of the probable time of delivery 
of such trains to avoid delay. 

4. The rerouting of oil has caused the delay to tank cars in a 
good many instances, and Service Order No. 1, of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission should not be resorted to except in cases 
of absolute necessity on account of the railroads’ inability to 
accept their regular time freight traffic. It was also indicated that 
where oil was rerouted that there was a general failure to comply 
with that portion of the Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
order that requires both the consignees and consignors be notified 
of the diversion. 

_ 5. There was a general complaint about the failure to mail 
junction reports promptly. Some concerns reported receipt of 
junction reports fifteen to twenty-five days after the cars had been 
delivered te connections. A great deal of the tracing could be 
eliminated if the railroads would see that the junction reports a 
furnished promptly. 

6. It was shown that there was an apparent lack of any 
definite connection between the Car Tracing Department and t! 
office of the Superintendent of Transportation, or other officer 
responsible for the moving of equipment. It is a common occur- 
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rence that an answer will be made to a car tracer indicating that 
a car is at a certain point on the railroad, but does not say 
anything about what steps have been taken to determine whether 
the car is still at that location, or what, if anything, will be 
done to see that it is forwarded to destination. 

It is recommended to the railroads that they have a review 
made of the operations of their Tracing Department to determine 
whether it is operating as a real benefit to themselves, and the 
shippers. It is apparent that very little importance is attached 
to that department at the present time. 

7. There was a general complaint of failure, or refusal on 
the part of railroad agents to receipt for the return billing in- 
structions covering empty tank cars. There appears to be no 
good reason why this should not be done. 

It is recommended that any instructions now in effect in tariff 
form, or otherwise, that prevents agents signing these return 
billing instructicns, be canceled, and all agents be instructed to 
in the future, sign these return billing instructions. 

8. It was indicated that there was a considerable delay to tank 
car equipment chargeable to the consignees. It is recommended 
to the oil shippers, generally: 

(a). That they make greater efforts to unload all tank cars 
promptly on arrival. 

(b). That they provide proper storage to permit of prompt 
unloading of cars on arrival. 

It is recommended that the railroad agents notify shippers 
direct of any cars that are on hand not unloaded twenty-four 
hours after arrival, provided the delay is chargeable to the con- 
signees, and that in such cases, shippers endeavor to have the 
cars unloaded promptly, or diverted to other consignees where 
the cars can be released without delay. 

9. It was recommended that where there was sufficient traffic 
to justify it, that the railroads assign a man in the office of their 
Superintendent of Transportation, or such other officer as may 
seem proper, whose duty will be to look after all loaded and empty 
tank car movements, with view of: 

(a). Keeping a close record on the movement to assure 
carrying out of the published schedules. 

(b). That where cars are set out by reason of being in bad 
order, that report be made to this officer to insure prompt re- 
pairs and movement. 

(c). That all communications in connection with the oil and 
tank car movement be sent to the particular officer assigned to 
this work. 

(d). The duty of obssiten all the forces interested in trans- 
portation to the necessity of the prompt movement of the tank 
cars might well be delegated to this proposed officer. 

(e). That separate tank car records be maintained and be 
under the jurisdiction of this proposed special officer. 

It is believed that such an arrangement will add nothing to 
the expense of the railroads, will prove of very great benefit 
to themselves and the shippers in securing compliance with oil 
schedules and will insure rendering of prompt reports to the 
oil shippers, thereby largely eliminating car tracing and com- 
plaints about delays to cars. 


Labor Board Closes Hearings 
on Expressmen’s Demands 


Public hearings on the demands of railway express employees 
before the United States Railroad Labor Board in session at 
Chicago were ended on July 27. The applications of the men 
for increased compensation are now under consideration by the 
Board, in executive session, and it is presumed that an award 
will be handed down in the near future. 

The presentation on behalf of the employees started on July 22. 
E. H. Fitzgerald, grand president, and J. R. Abbott, vice-grand 
president of the Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, 
lreight Handlers, Express and Station Employees, and J. M. 
Gillespie, representing the International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and Helpers, testified during the first 
day’s session. These men asked for increases approximating 25 
cents per hour for all employees, the award to be retroactive to 
March 1, 1920. In addition, time and a half overtime for Sun- 
day and holiday work, with a guaranteed minimum of eight 
hours, two weeks’ vacation and the elimination of all piece-work, 
tonnage and bonus systems were requested. Addison Bollinger 
and Edgar H. Wilson, both representing the order of Railway 
|-xpressmen, requested an advance of $35 per month for all em- 
vloyees, to be added to their wages as of July 1, 1920. B. F. 
‘ansey, representing the Railway Expressmen, Drivers, Con- 
‘uctors, Chauffeurs, Helpers and Checkers of Chicago, also 

sked for an increase of $35 per month for the members of that 

rganization and an agreement with the express companies. 
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On July 23, L. R. Gwyn, representing the American Railway 
Express Company, replied to the demands of the men, in general, 
opposing the increases requested and calling the Board’s atten- 
tion to the inability of the company to pay the requested in- 
creases which would add approximately $3,460,867 per month, or 
$42,163,746 per year, to the company’s payroll. Rebuttals and 
sub-rebuttals were presented to the Board on July 26 and 27 by 
Messrs. Gwyn, Abbott, Tansey, Gillespie and Bollinger. Imme- 
diately thereafter the Board went into executive session to pre- 
pare its decision. 


Meetings and Conventions 


The following list gives names of secretaries, dates of next or 
meetings and places of meetings: 
AIR pe AssociaTion.—F, M. Nellis, Room 3014, 163 Broadway, New 
ork City. 
AMERICAN AssocIATION oF DemMuRRAGE Orricers.—F. A. Pontious, Super- 
visor of Demurrage and Storage, C. & N. W. Ry., Chicago. 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF DINING CaR SUPERINTENDENTS.—S. W. Derr, 
Vhiladeiphia & Reading, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Auamges ASSOCIATION OF FREIGHT AGENTS.—R. O. Wells, Illinois Camel 
Chicago. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF GENERAL Baccace Acents.—E, L. Duncan, 
C. & E. 1. R. R., 332 South Michigan Ave., Chicago. Next meeting, 


regular 


Roccates 16-18, 1920, St. Louis, Mo. 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF PASSENGER TRAFFIC OFFICERS.—W. C. Hope, 
C. R. of N. J., 143 Liberty St., New York. Next annual meet- 


ing, October 14- is, Chicago. 


AMER CAN ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD SUPERINTENDENTS.—J. Rothschild, 
Union Station, St. Louis, Mo. Next meeting, October 13-15, 1920, 
Chicago, Ill. 

AMERICAN ELectTRIc RaiLway Association.—E. B. Burritt, 8 W. 40th St., 
New York. 

AmerIcAN Exectric RaiLway Manuracturers’ <Assocration.—C. F. J. 
Dell, 50 E. 42nd St., New York. 

AMERICAN RAILROAD MastTER TINNERS’, CopPERSMITHS’ AND P pe FITTERS’ 


Association.—Otto E. Schlinck, 185 W. 5th St., Peru, Ind. 
AMERICAN RAILROAD AssociaTion.—J. E, Fairbanks, 75 Church at, 
or 
Section. I, Operating (including former activities of peeten 4 of Rail- 
way Telegraph Superintendents).—W. J. Fripp (chairman), N. Y. C. 
R ., New York, 
Telegraph and Telephone ee —J. F. Caskey (chairman), Supt. 
of Telegraph, Lehigh Valley. 


New 


Section II, Engineering.— -E. H. Fritch, 431 South Dearborn St., 
Ch:cago. 
Signal Division—H. S. Balliet, 75 Church St., New York. 


Section III, Mechanical (including former activities of Master Car 
Builders’ and Master Mechanics’ Association).—V. R. Hawthorne, 
431 South uereera St., Chicago. Next convention, June 15-22, 
Atlantic City, N mM. J. 

Section IV, Traffic—Robert C. Wright (chairman), General Traffic 
manager, ’P. R. R., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Section V, Transportation (includi ng former activities of Association 
of Transportation and Car Accounting fficial.—E. earson 
(chairman), President, N. Y., N. H. & H. New Haven, Conn. 

Section VI, Purchases and Stores cae ae former rs of Rail- 
way Storekeepers’ Association).—J. P. Murphy, N . i Re Bey 
Collinwood, Ohio. 

Section VII, Freight Claims (including former activities of the Freight 


Claim Association). —Lewis Pilcher, 431 South Dearborn St., Chicago. 
Next meeting, November 17, 1920. 
AMERICAN RAILWAY BRIDGE AND BUILDING AssocraTion.—C, A. Lichty, C. & 


W. Ry., 319 N. Waller Ave., Austin Station, Chicago. Next 
convention, ‘October 26- 28, 1920, Atlanta, Ga. 
AMERICAN RAILWAY ENGINEERING ASSOCIATION. —(Works 
with the American Railroad Association, Section II.) 
431 South Dearborn St., Chicago. 

AMERICAN RatLway Master Mecuantcs’ Assocration.—(See American Rail- 
road Association, Section III, Mechanical.) 

cn a RAILWAY PERISHABLE Freicut Assocration.—FE. F. McPike, 135 

11th Place, Chicago. Regular meetings, 2nd Wednesday in March 

ae September. 

AmeErRICAN RaiLway Toot ForeMEn’s AssocraT1ion.—R. D. Fletcher, 1145 
East Marquette Road, Chicago. Next convention, September 1-3, 
1920, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 

AMERICAN SHORT Line RAILROAD AssociaTion.—T, F, Whittelsey, Union 
Trust Bldg., Washington, D. 

AMERICAN Society For TESTING Martertats.—C. L. Warwick, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

AMERICAN Society OF Civit Encineers.—Col. H. S. 


in co-operation 
E. H. Fritch, 


Crocker (acting secre- 


tary), Engineering Societies Building, a W. 39th St., New York. 
nnual convention, August 10-12, Multnomah Hotel, Portland, 
Oregon. Regular meetings, 1st and 3d Wednesday in month, except 


July and August, 33 W. 39th St., New York 
AMERICAN Society OF MECHANICAL ENGInEERS.—Calvin W. Rice, 29 W. 
39th St., New York. 


eee. STEEL TREATERS’ Society.—W. H. Eisenman, 154 East Erie St., 

icago. 

AMERICAN TRAIN DespatcHers’ Association.—C. L. Darling, Northern 
Pacific Ry., Spokane, Wash. Next convention, June 20, 1921, 
Kansas City, Mo. ‘ 

AMERICAN Woop Preservers’ Assoc.aT.on.—F. J. Angier, B. & O., Mt. 


Royal Sta, Baltimore, Md. Next annual meeting, January 25-27, 
1921, San Francisco. 

AssocraTION OF Raitway Craim AcEnts.—Willis H. Failing, C. R. R. of 
N. J., Jersey City, N. J. 

ASSOCIATION OF RaILWaAy ELectricaL EnGINEERS.—Jos. A. Andreucetti, C. 
& N. W., Room 411, C. & N. W. Sta., Chicago. 

ASSOCIATION OF RAILWAY EXECUTIV ES.—Thomas De Witt Cuyler (chairman), 

Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

ASSOCIATION oF RAILWAY TELEGRAPH 
Railroad Association, Section I, O 

ASSOCIATION OF TRANSPORTATION AND 
American Railroad Association, Section V. Transportation.) 

Bripce anpD Buritp1nc Suppry Men’s Assocration.—G. R. McVay, Barrett 
Company, Chicago. Meeting with convention of American Railway 
Bridge and Building Association, October 26-28, 1920, Atlanta, Ga. 


eon 5 liga ate American 
peg 9 2 
AccounTING Orricers.—(See 
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CANADIAN Rattway Cius.—W. A. Booth, 131 Charron St., Montreal, Que. 
Car ForeMen’s Association oF Cuicaco.—Aaron Kline, 626 North Pine 
Ave., Chicago. Regular meetings, 2d Monday in month, except June, 


July and August, New Morrison Hotel, Chicago. 

Car ForeMen’s Association oF St. Louts. —Thomas B. Koeneke, Federal 
Reserve Bank Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. Meetings first Tuesday in 
month at the American Hotel Annex, St. Louis. 

CentraL Rattway C.ios.—Harry D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., New York. 

egular meetings, 2d Thursday in November and 2d_ Friday in 


January, March, May and September, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N. Y 
INTERCHANGE CAR INSPECTORS’ AND Car FoREMEN’S ASSOCIATION.— 
. Keene, General Car Inspector, Wabash R. R., Decatur, Ill. 
Annual convention, September 14-16, Windsor Hotel, Montreal, Que., 
Canada. 

Cuter INTERCHANGE Car 
AssociaTion.—D. B. 
Chicago. 

Cincinnati Rattway Crius.—H. Boutet, 

EasTerRN Raricroap Association.—D. G. 

Freicut CLaim ASSOCIATION. 
VIII, Freight Claims.) 

GENERAL SUPERINTENDENTS’ ASSOCIATION 
Grand Central Sta., Chicago. 
ing 3d Friday in month, 
Chicago. 

INTERNATIONAL RarILroap Master BLacksMitTHs’ AssociaTion.—A. L. Wood- 
worth, B. & O., Lima, Ohio. Next annual convention, August 17-19, 
Hotel Statler, Detroit, Mich. 

INTERNATIONAL Rattway Fuet Association.—J. 
St., Chicago. Next annual meeting, 
Chicago. 

INTERN ATIONAL RarLway GENERAL FoREMEN’s AssociAT1IOon.—Wm. Hall, 


CHIEF 


Inspectors’ AND Car ForeMen’s Suppty MEeEn’s 
Wright, Lehon Company, 45th and Oakley Sts., 


101 Carew Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Stuart, Washington, D. C. ; 
-(See American Railroad Association, Section 


or Curicaco.—A. M. Hunter, 321 


Regular meetings, Wednesday preced- 
Room 856, Insurance Exchange Bldg., 


G. Crawford, 702 E. 51st 
ay, 1921, Hotel Sherman, 


1061 


Nabash Ave., Winona, Minn. Next convention, September 7-10, 
Hotel Sherman, Chic: igo. 
MAINTENANCE OF Way Master Printers’ Assocration.—E. E. Martin, 


Union Pacific R. R., Room No. 19, Union Pacific Bldg., Kansas City, 
Mo. Next convention, October 5-7, 1920, Detroit, } ich. 

Master Borter Makers’ AssociaTION. —Harry D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., 
New York. 

Master Car AND LocoMotive PAINTERS’ ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED STATES 
AND CaANaADA.—A. Dane, B. & M., Reading, Mass. Next conven- 
tion, September 14-16, New American House, Boston, Mass. 

Master Car BvuILpeErs’ AssociaTIon.—(See American Railroad Association, 
Section IIl, Mechanical.) 

NaTionaL Association OF RAILROAD Tie Propvucers. —J. J. Schafly, Potosi 
Tie & Lumber Company, St. Louis, Mo. Next annual convention, 
January 27-28, 1921, San Francisco. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF RaiLWAy ANp UTILITIES COMMISSIONERS.—J] ames 
B. Walker, 49 Lafayette St., New York. Next convention, Novem- 
ber 9, 1920, Washington, D. Cc. 

NATIONAL | BA. Trapve Councit.—O. K. Davis, 1 Hanover Square, New 

Appliances AssocraTion.—C, 


ork 
W. Kelly, Kelly-Derby 
Co., Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago. 


NATIONAL Rattway 
New Encranp Raitroap CLus.—W. E. Cade, Jr., 683 Atlantic Ave., Bos- 


ton, Mass. Regular meetings, 2d uesday in month, excepting 
months of June, July, August and September. 
New York Ratirroap CLus.—Harry D. Vought 95 Liberty St., New York. 


Regular meeting, 3d Friday in month, 
29 W. 39th St., New —_ 

Paciric Rartway CLus.—W. Wollner, 64 Pine St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Regular meeting 2d ‘Tharsdgy in month, alternately in San Fran- 
cisco and Oakland. 

Rartway AccounTING Orricers’ AssocraTtion.—E. R. Woodson, 1116 Wood- 
ward Bldg., Washington, D. 

Rasiway Business ASsociaTION.—Frank W. Noxon, 30 Church St., New 


except June, July "and August, 


or 

Rattway Cius or Pittssurcu.—J. D. Conway, 515 Grandview Ave., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Regular meetings, 4th Thursday in month, except June, 
July and August, Americus Club House, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

RAILWAY a pr gay et Association.—D. C. Welty, Missouri Pacific R. R., 
Little Rock, 

RAILWAY ELECTRIC 2° PPLY MANUFACTURERS’ 
General Electric Co., Chicago. Annual 
of Railway Electric: al’ Engineers. 

Rattway EgurpMent Manuracturers’ Assocration.—D. L. Eubank, Galena 
Signal Oil Company, Richmond, Va 

RAILWAY Fire Protection ASSOCIATION. Baltimore & Ohio 
R. R., Baltimore, Md. 


AssocraTion.—J. Scribner, 
meeting with Association 





ackett, 


Rattway Re Mt, enous Assocration.—R. H. Morrison, C. & O. Ry., Rich- 
mond, 

RAILWAY de Assocration.—(See American Railroad Association, Sec- 
tion II, Signal Division.) 

RatLway StToreEKkrerers’ Assocration.—(See American Railroad Association, 
Section VI, Purchases and Stores.) 


Rattway Suppty MANUFACTURERS’ AssocraTion.—J. D. Conway, 1841 Oliver 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

RAILWAY TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE AppLIANCE AssocraTION.—G. A. Nel- 
son, Waterbury Battery Co., 30 Church St., New York. 

RoapMastrRs’ AND MAINTENANCE OF Way Assocration.—P. J. McAndrews, 
C. & N. W. Ry., Sterling, Ill. Next annual convention, September 
21-23, Hotel Statler, St. Louis, Mo. 

Str. Louis Rartway Cius.—B. W. Frauenthal, Union Station, St. Louis, Mo. 

Regular meetings, 2d Friday in month, except June, July and August. 

APPLIANCE AssocrIaATION.—F. W., Edmunds, Schroeder Headlight 

& Generator Co.. New York City. 

Society or Rartway Financrat Orricers.—L. W. Cox, 1217 Commercial 
Trust Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SIGNAL 


SouTHERN AND SOUTHWESTERN RAILWAY ang a ij Merrill, P. O. Box 
1205, Atlanta, Ga. Regular meetings, hursday in January, 
March, May, July, September and a Piedmont Hotel, 
Atlanta. 


SouTHERN AssocraTION OF Car Service Orricers.—E. W. Sandwich, West- 
ern Ry. of Ala., Atlanta, Ga. 

Suppty_Assocration oF AMERICAN RatLway Toot ForEMEN’s AssocraTIon.— 
e N. Thulin, Duff Manufacturing Company, 935 Peoples Gas Bldg., 

icago 

Track Suppry Assocration.—W. C. Kidd, Ramapo Iron Works, Hillburn, 
N. Y. Meets with Roadmasters’ Maintenance of Way Repoctien. 

TRAVELING ENGINEERS’ Assoc1aTION.—W. O. Thompson, N. Y. i @ 
Cleveland, O. Next convention, September 14-17, Hotel “Saisioas’ 
Chicago. 

WesTERN Association oF SHortT Line Rattroaps.—Clarence M. Oddie, Mills 
Bldg., San Francisco. 

Western Rattway Crus.—J. M. Byrne, 916 W._78th St., 


Chicago. Regular 
meetings, 


3d Monday in month, except June, July and August. 
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The express companies operating in Canada have asked th 
3oard of Railway Commissioners for authority to make a genera! 
increase of 40 per cent in their rates for the transportation of 
merchandise. 


The freight traffic department of the International & 
Great Northern, which has been located at Palestine, Texas. 
since the general offices of the road were moved back to 
that city by court crder, has been moved back to Houston, 
effective July 14. 


Brigadier General Frank T. Hines has resigned as chiei 
of transportation service of the United States Army, a 
position which he held during the war, to become vice-presi- 
dent and director of operations of the Baltic Steamship 
Corporation of America. 


The Long Island Railroad reports that fourth-of-July 
traffic this year was heavier than ever before, the number of 
passengers carried in the five days of holiday traffic being 
1,569,800. This is about 10 per cent higher than in 1919, and 
more than 50 per cent higher than in 1916. Of the 4,158 
scheduled trains, 2,367 were on time; and the average loss of 
time by delayed trains was 10 minutes, 30 seconds. 


The manager of the Ohio Region of the Erie Railroad reports 
that freight forwarded has increased heavily, and that “this has 
resulted from the splendid co-operation on the part of the indus- 
tries. They are doing their own intra-plant work where possible, 
making up solid trains within their plants for definite points. 
They practice intensive loading, and keep constantly in touch 
with the railroads to determine where freight can be handled 
to the best advantage.” 


At Memphis, Tenn., lumber dealers report severe damage 
done to logs and lumber piled for shipping because of ex- 
posure to worms, bugs and all sorts of insects. Hundreds 
of thousands of feet of logs waiting for cars, are thus ex- 
posed. One firm is said to have about 5,000,000 ft. that can- 
not be moved because of the shortage of cars. Shippers of 
hardwood lumber cannot secure more than one quarter of 
the box cars they need. One firm in Memphis has 30 automobile 
trucks in use for hauling logs. 


The Erie Railroad reports that in the four months ending 
with June, its ton-mileage 3,715,892,789 tons, was 14 per cent 
more than in the same period of 1919. This increase was ac- 
complished with an increase of only one per cent in freight 
car mileage. The Lehigh Valley reports for the period from 
March 1 to July 22, an increase in the number of cars moved, 
of eight per cent, the total number this year being 1,246,743 
cars. The New York Central reports for four months a 
movement of 3,011,076 cars, an increase over the correspond- 
ing period of last year of 100,467 cars. 


Railroads Propose Higher Demurrage Rates 


Announcement that the railroads expect to file tariffs with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission proposing a demurrage 
charge of five dollars a day and a change in the provisions of 
the average agreement so that a car may earn credits for only 
three instead of four days, was made by the general committee 
of the transportation section of the American Railway Association 
after a conference at Washington on July 29, with the demurrage 
committee of the National Industrial Traffic League. The con- 
ference was held to consider a proposal by the railroad committee 
that the demurrage rates put in effect by the Railroad Administra- 
tion during the war be restored. These rates were $3 a day 
for the first four days after full time. So for the next three days 
and $10 for each succeeding day. The league committee protested 
against this proposal, on the ground that it would tend to penalize 
shippers for the effects of the irregular railroad service. When 
the league committee declined to agree to the proposal, the rail- 
road committee announced that it proposed to ask the commission 
to authorize the $5 rate. The present demurrage rates, which 
were restored by Director General Hines last summer, at the 
request of shippers, are $2, $3 and $5 a day. 
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Interstate Commerce Commission 


The Commission has issued an order approving the filing of 
the proposed new Illinois Freight Classification rates, rules, regu- 
lations and practices which were agreed on by representatives 
of the Illinois commission, the railroads and the shippers. 


The Commission has suspended from July 30 to November 
27 the operation of Missouri Pacific tariffs wherein it is pro- 
posed to amend the transit privileges on inbound forest pro- 
ducts, by restricting the outbound weight on finished products 
such as ceiling, flooring, mouldings and pickets, to a basis 
of 40 per cent of the weight of inbound rough green lumber. 


The Commission has suspended until November 29 a rule in a 
tariff filed by F. W. Gomph, agent, providing that rates to and 
from Canada published in the tariff are payable in United States 
currency or its equivalent. The commission has also announced 
a hearing at Minneapolis on August 3 on the question of the 
payment of charges into and out of Canada which are affected 
by the rate of exchange. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, in a case instituted by 
the Chicago Live Stock Exchange against the railroads, has re- 
versed its former finding that loading and unloading of live stock 
in carloads at the Chicago stockyards is a duty of the shipper 
and holds that the collection of separate charges from the shipper 
for unloading and loading live stock in addition to the rates on 
live stock to and from the Chicago stockyards is an unlawful and 
unreasonable practice. The stockyards at Chicago are found to 
be terminals of the line haul carriers, the Chicago Junction Rail- 
way and the stockyard company. 


The Commission on “July 27 issued the following Confer- 
ence Ruling: “Jurisdiction over intrastate rates, etc., of 
carriers which were under federal control when it terminated 
at 12:01 a. m., March 1, 1920, thereupon passed to the authori- 
ties of the respective states, subject to the provisions of 
section 206 of the Transportation Act, 1920, and with the 
limitations: (a) that such rates, etc., shall not be reduced 
prior to September 1, 1920, without the approval of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, and (b) that they shall not 
contravene the provisions of section 13 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act” (which empowers the Commission to regulate 
car service). 


The Commission, on the petition of the New York Central, 
has ordered an investigation and a hearing to be held at 
Washington on August 20 before Chief Examiner Wilbur 
LaRoe, Jr., to determine whether the two-cent passenger 
fare ordered by the New York Public Service Commission 
will cause any undue advantage or prejudice as between 
persons or localities in intrastate commerce on the one hand 
and interstate and foreign commerce on the other hand; or 
any undue discrimination against interstate or foreign com- 
merce, also as to what fares or what maximum or minimum, 
if any, shall be prescribed to be charged by the New York 
Central in order to remove any preference or discrimination 
which may be found to exist. The petition filed by the New 
York Central stated that the New York Public Service Com- 
mission, Second District, on June 15, had ordered it to restore 
on September 1 the two-cent rate for way passengers be- 
tween Albany and Buffalo, as provided by Section 57 of the 
railroad law of the State of New York. 


Court News 


Couplers Must Couple on Curve 
The New York Appellate Division holds that in an action 
for injuries to a freight conductor while making a coupling 
on a curve, the direction of a verdict in his favor on the 
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ground that the railroad company violated the federal Safety 
Appliance Act, §§ 2, 8, by failing to provide automatic coup- 
lers, was warranted, where there was evidence that other com- 
panies provided couplers which would couple automatically 
under similar circumstances without adjustment by trainmen. 
—Pless v. New York Central, 189 App. Div. 261, 179 N. Y. 
Supp. 578. 


Ineffectual Excuses for Failure to Look and Listen 


The Indiana Appellate Court holds that mental absorption 
or reverie, induced by business, grief, or other causes, will not 
excuse a traveler from his duty to look and listen before en- 
tering on acrossing. Nor will the failure of the railroad com- 
pany to perform a statutory duty in the operation of a train 
as it approaches a crossing, although such failure is negli- 
gence per se. This is true though the traveler has a right, 
within reasonable limits, to assume that the railroad com- 
pany will obey the law in approaching such crossing with a 
train—Waking v. Cincinnati, I. & W. (Ind.) 125 N. E. 799. 


Orders Fixing Rates Are Not Equivalent to 
Finding That Previous Rates Were Excessive 


The federal district court of the Northern District of Illi- 
nois holds that an order of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, fixing rates for the future, is not the equivalent of a 
finding that rates previously charged and collected were un- 
reasonable and unjust, which will support a judgment award- 
ing a shipper reparation. There must be a specific finding as 
to the reasonableness of the rates challenged, and proceedings 
for that purpose, and for fixing future rates, are, or may be, 
entirely separate and‘ distinct—Morgan Co. v. Great North- 
ern, 263 Fed., 611. 


Delay in Selling Timber on Right of Way 


Where by parol contract a railroad sells the timber on 
its right of way soon to be occupied for railroad purposes, 
and the purchaser with this understanding removes the tim- 
ber then marketable and vacates, and for more than ten years 
makes no further claim to the timber, and the railroad’s prop- 
erty is sold to another company, and after loss of evidence 
and changes of circumstances respecting the timber the pur- 
chaser by contract undertakes to sell what remains on the 
land to a third person, equity on principles of laches and 
staleness of the demand will deny specific performance.— 
Wellman v. Virginian R. Co. (W. Va.), 101 S. E. 252. 


Recent Decisions Under the 
Federal Employers’ Liability Act 


The Vermont Supreme Court holds that if, in placing a 
locomotive to be coaled a servant of the railroad negligently 
left the reverse lever off the centre, the throttle open, or the brake 
so loose that the locomotive could and did start, his wrongful 
acts were in the performance of the duties of his employ- 
ment, and the railroad, under the federal Employers’ Lia- 
bility Act, is responsible for resulting injuries, such as in- 
juries sustained by another employee due to its starting while 
he was reaching for the coal chute—Moore v. Grand Trunk 
(Vt.) 108 Atl. 334. 


Leaning Out of Cab Window to Watch Crossing 


The New York Court of Appeals holds that an engineman 
is bound to exercise only reasonable care in the management 
of his train. He has the right in broad daylight, when his 
train is perfectly visible, and its approach must be heard and 
known, at least in the first instance, to assume that a person 
will leave the track to escape injury. (O’Brien v. Erie, 210 
N. Y. 96, 103 N. E. 895). Therefore uncontradicted evidence 
showing that a man was killed while lying on the track at a 
street crossing, and that a curve in the track and the loco- 
motive boiler prevented the engineman from seeing him 
without leaning out of the cab window, was held insufficient 
to sustain a recovery for his death.—Kretik v. N. Y. C. (N. 


Y.) 125 N. E. 680. 
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Locomotives 
Tre Union Rairroap is inquiring for 7, 0-6-0 type locomotives. 


THe WESTERN MARYLAND is inquiring for 20 locomotives for 
freight service. 


Tue INTERNATIONAL & GrEAT NORTHERN may be in the market 
soon for about 10 locomotives. 


Tue Centra, ALTAMIRA (Cuba) will have 2 locomotives built 
at the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


THe CENTRAL BAGNANOos (Cuba) will have 1 locomotive built 
at the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


THe CENTRAL CarAcAs (Cuba) will have 1 locomotive built 
at the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


Tue Central Lincotn (Cuba) will have 1 locomotive built 
at the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


THe CENTRAL RAMONA (Cuba) will have 1 locomotive built 
at the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


THe CENTRAL Procreso (Cuba) will have 1 locomotive built 
at the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


Tue Gur, Mopite & NortHern has ordered 4, 2-8-2 type loco- 
motives from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


Tue CuBpAN AMERICAN SuGAR Company, New York, will have 
1 locomotive built at the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


Freight Cars 


Tue CentTraL GeorciA is inquiring for 100 underframes for 
freight cars. 


Tue New York, Ontario & WESTERN is inquiring for 40 
caboose cars. 


Tue Pearopy Coat Company, Chicago, is making inquiries for 
500 freight cars. 


CENTRAL Rome ie (Cuba) has ordered ten (10) cane cars from 
the Magor Car Company. 


Tue Missouri, Kansas & TEXAs is inquiring for 2,000 auto- 
mobile cars and 1,500 gondola cars. 


New EncLanp Fuet & TRANsporTATION Company, Boston, 
Mass., is asking prices on 500, 70-ton hopper cars. 


Tue BertHa Coat Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., has ordered 10 
freight cars from the Ralston Steel Car Company. 


Tue A. M. Buyers Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., has ordered 115 
70-ton cars from the Standard Steel Car Company. 


Mippteton & Company, 68 Broad street, New York, has or- 


dered 10 cane cars, of 10-ton capacity, from the Magor Car Com- 
pany. 


Tue Buckeye Steet Castincs Company, Columbus, Ohio, has 
ordered 6, 55-ton hopper cars from the Pressed Steel Car Com- 
pany. 


THe WHiITAKER-GLESSNER CoMPANy, Portsmouth, Ohio, has 
ordered 10, 50-ton gondola cars from the Pressed Steel Car 
Company. 


Tue Cuicaco, Mitwaukee & St. Paut is having repairs made 
to 500, 50-ton gondola cars in the shops of the Pressed Steel Car 
Company. 


Tue AvircHeny PLate Giass Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., has 
ordered 10, 50-ton gondola cars from the Pressed Steel Car 
Company. 
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HauMAN & Ricuarps, Altoona, Pa., have ordered 30, 55-ton 
hopper cars from the Pressed Steel Car Company. 


Tue La BELLE Iron Works, Steubenville, Ohio, has ordered 
40, 50-ton gondola cars from the Pressed Steel Car Company. 


Tue STANDARD Ort Company has placed an order with the 
General American Tank Car Corporation for 500 gondola cars. 


Tue Cuicaco & NortH WESTERN has placed an order with the 
General American Tank Car Corporation for 500 live stock cars, 


THe Conty TANK Car Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., has ordered 
258,050 gal. capacity tank cars from the Pennsylvania Tank Car 
Company. 


THE Coopers CREEK CHEMICAL ComPpANy, West Conshohocken, 
Pa., has ordered 5, 10,100 gal. capacity tank cars from the Penn- 
sylvania Tank Car Company. 


THe PENNSYLVANIA RarLroap reported in the Railway Age of 
July 23, as inquiring for from 500 to 750, 70-ton hopper cars, has 
withdrawn its inquiry for these cars. 


Tue AtTLantic Coast LINE reported in the Railway Age oi 
July 2, as being in the market for 400, 50-ton coal cars, has or- 
dered this equipment from the Standard Steel Car Company. 


Tue Unitep Fruit Company is inquiring for 100 banana cars, 
for use on the Trujilla Railway, and for 25 ballast cars to be 
used on the Tela Railway. Orders have been given to the 
Pressed Steel Car Company for 150 cane cars and to the Magor 
Car Company for 200 cane cars. 


Railway Construction 


CENTRAL OF GeorciaA.—A contract has been given to the George 
B. Swift Company, Chicago, to build a 20-stall roundhouse 120 ft. 
long, of reinforced concrete and brick construction, also a ma- 
chine shop at Columbus, Ga. The cost of the improvements will 
be about $500,000. The company has already bought the new 
tools and equipment. 


NASHVILLE, CHATTANOOGA & St. Louis improvements are now 
being carried out by this road at Hollow Rock Junction, Tenn., 
at a cost of about $600,000. The principal expense will be for 
grading and truck work in the vard. There will be a roundhouse, 
consisting of eight stalls of brick, and mill construction, with 
steel doors and sash; a turntable, with a 90-ft. deck, and there 
will also be a transfer platform. The present frame station will 
be moved and remodeled. A new mechanical coal chute will 
be built of creosoted timber, and some minor frame buildings will 
be built, but no office building will be put up. The work will be 
carried out by the railway forces, with the exception of the 
machinery for the metal chute, which has been let to the Roberts 
& Schaefer Company, and the turntable, which has been let to 
the American Bridge Company. 
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Photo from Keystone View Co., N. Y. 


In a German Locomotive Plant 
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The Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company’s office in New 
York is now located in the Chicago Pneumatic building, 6 


East Forty-fourth street. 


Ww. E. Currlin, office manager of the International Rail- 
way Supply Company of Cuba and the Havana offices of the 
American Locomotive Company, has been appointed assistant 
manager of the Caracas Sugar Company, Cruces, Cuba, with 
jurisdiction over the railroads operated by that company. 


The general offices of the Wilson Welder & Metals Com- 
pany, formerly at 2 Rector street, New York, have been 
moved to 253 36th street, Bush Terminal, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
The offices of the Wilson Welding Repair Company, formerly 
of the same address, are now at 263 First street, Jersey City, 
N. J. 


The extensive improvements contemplated by the Pollak 
Steel Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, for its rolling mill at 
Marion, Ohio, some time ago, are now in the course of actual 
construction. The improvements consist of several new 
buildings, equipment, etc. The products of this plant con- 
sist of rolled steel bars and shapes, concrete reinforcing 
bars, etc. 


The Oxweld Acetylene Company, New York, has estab- 
lished Pacific Coast sales and distributing headquarters at 
San Francisco, with offices at 1077 Mission street. Additional 
sales representatives’ offices are maintained at the following 
points: Los Angeles, Salt Lake City, Portland, Seattle. Leo 
Romney is Pacific sales manager, with headquarters at San 
Francisco. The territory embraces Washington, Oregon, 
Idaho, Utah, Arizona, California, Nevada and a portion of 
Wyoming. 

The Western Electric Company has arranged with Colum- 
bia University, New York City, for post graduate courses for 
the technical men in its employ. The courses are limited to 
the members of the engineering department, where more 
than 3,000 technical men are eligible to take advantage of 
the offer. The hours of work in the engineering department 
have been especially arranged to provide those who attend 
the classes full opportunity for study. After the candidates 
are nominated by the officers of their department they must 
meet the academic qualifications of the University. A special 
course of training in technical work has also been started by 
the company to instruct graduates of non-engineering col- 
leges. The entire course takes nine months. Outside reading 
and lectures are required during that period. 


American Locomotive Company Six Months’ Earnings 


Gross earnings of the American Locomotive Company for the 
six months’ period ending June 30, totaled $21,770,000, as com- 
pared with $20,630,084 for the latter six months of 1919. The 
profit available for dividends in the first six months of 1920 
totaled $2,777,000, an increase of $200,000 over the profit for the 
preceding six months. This figures out at a profit earned on 
common stock, after the deduction of preferred dividends, amount- 
ing to $7.61. For the latter six months of 1919 it was $6.81. 
Although these earnings show an increase over the preceding 
six months, they are by no means up to the earnings of the first 
six months of 1919, when the company had gross earnings of 
$49,443,000 and an available profit of $5,417,000. 

However, Andrew Fletcher, president of the company, in his 


‘remarks in connection with the figures presented, shows that the 


business has picked up rapidly since the lull that followed imme- 
diately after the armistice. The unfilled orders for new locomo- 
tives, reconditioning of old locomotives and miscellaneous work 
on June 30, 1920, amounted to $44,074,000, as compared with a 
total of $9,000,000 as of December 31, 1919, an increase of $35,- 
000,000. The total of unfilled orders on June 30, 1920, of $44,- 
074,000, included $38,348,000, or 86.8 per cent, for domestic busi- 
ness, and $5,726,000, or 13.2 per cent, for foreign business, mostly 
for Cuba, South America and Far East countries. 
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“There have been no very large orders for new locomotives 
placed in the United States since January 1, 1920, by the Euro- 
pean countries undergoing reconstruction,” says Mr. Fletcher. 
“Negotiations for substantial orders have been carried on for a 
number of months and are still in progress, but several financial 
and internal conditions of some of the countries desiring locomo- 
tives, and the necessity of deferred credit payments, present prob- 
lems which require cautious and conservative consideration, espe- 
cially in view of the large demands on our working capital which 
are being made by the railroads of the United States and which 
will no doubt be increased in the near future.” 

The improvements over the six months’ period was further 
shown by the fact that the tonnage production of the company’s 
plants increased from 23 per cent of capacity in January to 58 
per cent in June. The average for the half-year was only 35 
per cent, but it is probable that this will show a substantial in- 
crease during the next six months. 

The condensed income account of the company and its sub- 
sidiaries as reported to the stockholders, follows: 


Six months to Six months to 




















; June 30, 1920 Dec. 31,1919 Increase 
en ee Ee $21,769,679 $20,630,084 $1,139,595 
Manufacturing maintenance and ad- 

ministrative expenses and depre- 
GIMME, eros ie a ores Sis dane ath 18,633,768 17,532,188 1,101,580 
Manufacturing profit.......... $3,135,911 $3,097,896 $38,015 
Interest on bonds of constituent 
OOUEUEEE: “WOES kdcises sees tae ges 49,265 59,326 10,061* 
$3,086,646 $3,038,570 $48,076 
Deduct for United States and Cana- 
dian income and _ excess profits 
ee ee ee eee iswatwrs 309,447 461,399 151,952* 
Po $2,777,199 $2,577,171 $200,028 
Dividends on preferred stock...... 875,000 nee whensace 
Dividends on common stock....... 750,000 7oeee” «=> s asap ve 
es: $1,152,199 $952,171 $200,028 
Profit earned on common 
stock after deducting } Amount $1,902,199 $1,702,171 $200,028 
preferred dividend.... 
Per share $7.61 $6.81 $0.80 


*Decrease. 


Trade Publications 


Oak FLoors.—Two publications issued by the Oak Flooring 
Manufacturers’ Association, Chicago, present interesting and 
useful information on this material. The larger of the two 
booklets, 24 pages, is devoted to the various applications of 
oak flooring to business offices, dwellings, public buildings, 
etc., while the smaller booklet, of 15 pages, contains specifi- 
cations for the flooring and instructions for laying, finishing 
and maintenance. 


BraKE CYLINDER LEAKAGE.—The causes of brake cylinder leak- 
age and methods of reducing it are discussed in a booklet pub- 
lished by the H. W. Johns-Manville Company, New York. The 
results of tests of individual cars and trains are summarized and 
methods of correcting the conditions are discussed. Some of the 
tests show comparisons of leakage with packing leathers and 
with the J-M packing cup and expander ring. Two styles of 
racks for testing brake cylinder packing leathers are illustrated. 
The last section is devoted to a discussion of the air consumption 
of locomotive auxiliaries and shows an arrangement of the J-M 
packing cup applied to the piston of power reverse gears. 


SEVEN CENTURIES OF Brass Maxinc.—The history of brass 
making from the earliest known records to the electric furnace 
process is presented in attractive form in a book published by 
the Bridgeport Brass Company, Bridgeport, Conn. One of the 
interesting features is a series of illustrations taken from early 
works on the subject, showing the primitive equipment of foun- 
dries in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. This is fol- 
lowed by a brief description of modern methods, with particular 
reference to the electric furnace process. The manufacture of 
tubes, sheets, rods, wire and other brass products i; described 
and illustrated, and the character of brass, the effect of impurities 
and the structure preferred of the metal are briefly treated. 


Locomotive BotLer Tuspes.—The series of advertisements of the 
Parkesburg Iron Company which has been appearing in the 
Railway Age, in which “Tubal Bloom,” iron worker, has pre- 
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sented in a unique way the strong points of the locomotive boiler 
tube of charcoal iron, has been reprinted in a booklet of 40 pages, 
9 in. by 12 in., and issued by the Parkesburg Iron Company, of 
Parkesburg, Pa., under the title of “Walks and Talks With 


Tubal Bloom.” This book, which contains 40 illustrations, de- 
scribes in dialogue form a trip through the Parkesburg plant, 
during which “Tubal” presents in an interesting and novel man- 
ner the advantages and ultimate economy of the locomotive boiler 
tube of charcoal iron. The final chapter points out “why charcoal 
iron is eminently suited for boiler tubes.” 


Pressep Stee. Cars.—A well arranged aud beautifully bound 
catalogue has been issued by the Pressed Steel Car Company, 
New York. It is comprehensive and well written, containing 290 
pages, 914 in. by 11 in. Clear cut illustrations of the company’s 
products are shown on a scale large enough to indicate details. The 
first two-page spread shows the company’s main offices and works 
both in Pennsylvania and Illinois, and other interesting illustra- 
tions show the welfare and educational work carried on for the 
employees. Beginning on page 14, the various pressed steel cars 
including box, caboose, coke, flat, gondola, tank cars, etc., are 
illustrated in detail with general dimensions of the cars and a 
brief description of their construction. The latter part of the 
catalog shows the method of handling foreign shipments .and in- 
cludes an interesting picture of a group of 3,000 car operators 
working under the direction of the Pressed Steel Car Company’s 
erecting engineers in Vladivostok, Siberia. Descriptions and 
illustrations of the company’s specialties such as truck and body 
bolsters, pressed steel and arch bar trucks, brake beams, carlines, 
steel storage and agitator tanks, etc., are given. The method of 
manufacturing chilled iron car wheels is explained and tables of 
decimal equivalents and conversion tables are shown in the back 
of the catalog. 


Remote Controt or OutLyinc SwitcHEs.—This is the title of 
Bulletin 94, issued by the Union Switch & Signal Company, Swiss- 
vale, Pa., describing its low-voltage switch machines and auxiliary 
apparatus for regulating the admission of freight trains to side- 
tracks without requiring them to stop and send a brakeman ahead 
to turn the switch. With this arrangement the term “blind 
siding” becomes a misnomer as, with suitable track-circuit con- 
trol, trains can be run into sidings at as high a speed as the 
curve will allow of; and, both the movement and the locking of 
the switch being done by electric power, the control may be put 
in the hands of a signalman or operator located at any desired 
distance from the switch. As the movement of trains into outlying 
sidings is usually carried out in circumstances allowing ample 
time for the setting of the switch, the cost of operation is re- 
duced, by the use of a current of low voltage, to the lowest 
point; and the argument of the Bulletin opens with the statement 
that the operation of switches costs less than one-quarter cent 
per movement. The reader is asked to compare this with the 
cost of bringing a heavy train to a full stop—say, 50 cents for a 
passenger train and three or four times that sum for a long 
freight. The pamphlet is illustrated with photographic views of 
typical installations on the Reading, the Santa Fe and elsewhere. 


InstrucTION Book For GRINDING MacHINE.—The Heald Ma- 
chine Company, Worcester, Mass., has issued a new instruction 
book explaining the operation and adjustment of the Heald No. 
60 cylinder grinding machine, which contains a number of new 
features. It includes diagrams of floor plans, fan layouts, etc., 
making it unnecessary to use blueprints, and the instructions in- 
clude not only those for adjusting the machine, but also for set- 
ting up. There is also a section on the selection of the proper 
grinding wheels. Wet and dry grinding is also taken up, as well 
as speeds and feeds and the various size arms which the company 
is in a position to furnish. At the back of the book is a section 
devoted to repair parts. In it, instead of the usual long list of 
names and numbers of the various parts and photographs of 
them, there are a number of line drawings, the first one being of 
the entire machine, which is termed the master chart. When a 
part is broken the operator, who has the machine in front of him 
and knows the location from which the part came, can turn to the 
chart designated on the master chart, which will show that par- 
ticular section or unit of the machine and the part number he 
desires. This number, together with the serial number of the 
machine, will make it possible to furnish the exact piece required 
and guarantee interchangeability. The booklet contains 80 pages, 
6 in. by 9 in., and is known as bulletin 501A, 
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GALEsBURG, Rockrorp & NorTHERN.—This company has applied 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission for authority to issue 
$200,000 of first mortgage 6 per cent bonds against its present 
operated mileage of 12.7 miles and a proposed 10-mile extension 
westerly from Hooppole, Hl., which is proposed to be extended 
later to Geneseo, IIl., to a connection with the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacitic. 

DeLAwarE & Hupson.—The regular quarterly dividend of 2% per 
cent will be paid to stockholders on September 20. 

Detroit & IroNtoN.—This company has been incorporated in 
Delaware to lease and take over the operation of the Detroit, 
Toledo & Ironton, which was recently purchased by Henry 
Ford, and it has filed an application with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority under Section 20a of the 
transportation act to issue its capital stock in the amount of 
$1,000,000, and to lease the D. T. & I. and assume its obliga- 
tions and liabilities. The application also states that it is pro- 
posed to rehabilitate the property and expend sufficient sums 
better to serve the public. None of the securities are to be sold 
to the public. The officers of the new company are: President, 
J. A. Gordon; vice-president, Fred Osborn; secretary-treasurer, 
E. C. Davis, and attorney, Alfred Lucking, all of Detroit. The 
new company has also filed application for a certificate of 
public convenience and necessity to build a short connection to 
the line of the Detroit Terminal in Springwells, Mich., to serve 
industries at that point and in Detroit. 

PirtspurcGH & SHAWMUT.—The board of referees appointed by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission has reported that $563,622 
per annum is just compensation for the use of this property by 
the government during the period of federal control. The com- 
pany had claimed compensation at the rate of $773,072, based 
upon its income for the 10 months ended June 30, 1917, plus a 
return of 6 per cent on the cost of additions and betterments to 
its property. The government claimed that the compensation 
should not be in excess of $452,307. 

PittspurGH & West Vircinia.—The Interstate Commerce Com- 
ission has ordered a hearing at Washington on July 30 on this 
company’s application for an order authorizing the acquisition 
of the controlling right, title and interest in the stock of the 
West Side Belt Railroad Company. 

St. Paut Union Depot.—This company has sold to a banking 
syndicate an issue of $1,500,000, three and one-half year, 7 per 
cent notes, guaranteed by the nine railroads which jointly own 
and use the Union station in St. Paul, Minn. 

WESTERN MARYLAND.—The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
authorized the issue by the company of $5,800,000 three-year 
secured gold notes, to be dated August 1, 1920, and maturing 
on August 1, 1923, bearing interest at the rate of 8 per cent 
and the issue of $8,700,000 of its first and refunding mortgage 5 
per cent bonds, to bear date July 1, 1917, maturing July |, 
1967, and the deposit and pledge of the bonds under a trust 
indenture to be dated August 1, 1920, and to be executed by the 
Western Maryland to the Bankers Trust Company of New York 
as collateral security for the three year notes. Eight hundred 
thousand dollars of three-year notes, or the proceeds thereof, 
are to be used for the purpose of retiring a like amount of 4 
total of $1,000,000 of the first mortgage 5 per cent bonds of the 
Coal & Iron Railway Company dated August 1, 1900, maturing 
August 1, 1920; $5,000,000 of the notes, or the proceeds thereof, 
are to be used for the purpose of retiring a like amount of 
three year 7 per cent notes of the Western Maryland, dated 
November 1, 1917, maturing November 1, 1920. Jt 
ordered, That as a condition precedent to the issuance of thi 
three year notes, the applicant carrier shall pay in cash $200,000) 
of the principal of the first mortgage 5 per cent bonds of t! 
Coal & Iron Railway Company, maturing on August 1, 192”, 
together with all the interest accrued and payable on said bon« 
at the time of their retirement, and that it shall also pay i! 
cash on or before November 1, 1920, the interest accrued at th 
time of retirement of the $5,000,000 of the three-year 7 p 
cent notes maturing on November 1, 1920. 
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ANNUAL REPORT 


Illinois Central Railroad Company—Report of the Board of Directors 


To the Stockholders of the Illinois Central Railroad Company: 


The Board of Directors submit herewith the following report of the 
affairs of your Company for the year ended December 31, 1919. 


Your Railroad was operated during the entire year by the United States 
Government, under the administration of the Director General of Railroads. 


The number of miles of road as of December 31, 1918, was.... 4,782.15 
Additions for year: 
January 1, 1919—Reclassification of mileage of Benton South- 





oe Te a ee I IS oko. ds cers cee cede tinccw ewes 5.32 
July 15, 1919—Golconda Northern Railway put in operation... 12.81 
4,800.28 

Decrease, July 28, 1919, due to construction of cut-off at Daw- 

Oe TE eas eke dies wcieitwin ervisiciwe pene wmere a 51 
The number of miles operated on December 31, 1919, was..... 4,799.77 
The average number of miles of road operated during the 

EUR “WER. cipac Ge cenemo nes 68s caw veins eunaene cee a ofeineiers 4,793.22 

INCOME 


A summary of the Income Account for the year ended December 31, 
1919, as compared with the previous year, is stated below. 
INCREASE+ 
1919 1918 DEcREASE— 
Railway Income: : 
Accrued standard return. ..$16,282,373.55 $16,282,373.55 ...... cece ceee 
Additional compensation ... *1,614,093.93  .........ee048 —+$1,614,093.93 


Revenues prior to January 











eee errr e ¥212,455.70 764,952.93 — 552,497.23 
eee er 18,108,923.18  17,047,326.48 -+- 1,061,596.70 
Expenses: 

Corporate operating expenses 

current year ........ oe 351,632.62 67,624.08 + 284,008.54 
Expenses prior to January 

a SR error ¥142,128.19  $1,523,839.76 — 1,381,711.57 

ORE, So cave Naeens 493,760.81 1,591,463.84 — 1,097,703.03 








Net railway income.. 17,615,162.37 15,455,862.64 -+ 2,159,299.73 
Federal income tax accruals... 853,200.00 928,723.00 — 75,523.00 





Net railway income, 
after deducting taxes 16,761,962.37  14,527,139.64 -+ 2,234,822.73 
Nonoperating income ........ 7,421,548.87 7,508,053.43 — 86,504.56 


Gross income .....-. 24,183,511.24  22,035,193.07 .+ 2,148,318.17 
Deductions from gross income. 12,014,591.77 —11,078,491.07. + 936,100.70 





Net income ........ 12,168,919.47  10,956,702.00 + 1,212,217.47 





Disposition of net income: 
Income applied to sinking 





and other reserve funds.. 118,200.00 118,200.00 ..... oes 
Income appropriated for in- 
vestment in physical prop- 
CO oe cords. casevewueruee 170,100.07 55,679.24 + 114,420.83 
Total appropriations of 
INCOME 2... seeces ‘ 288,300.07 


173,879.24 -+ 114,420.83 





Income balance transferred 
to credit of profit and loss 11,880,619.40 10,782,822.76 + 1,097 ,796.64 


*Estimated amount due under Section 7 (d) of Government Contract on 
cost of completed Additions and Betterments placed in service during two 
years ended December 31, 1919. As contract with Government was not 
executed until June 9, 1919, no estimate was included in report for 1918 
of rental on Additions and Betterments placed in service during that year. 

+These items are included in income under instructions of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, 


ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


The financial condition of the Company on December 31, 1919, as com- 
pared with the previous year, is set forth in the General Balance Sheet, 
Table 4, = 

The following is an explanation of the important changes in “Invest- 
ments” and “Funded Debt” during the year: 


INVESTMENTS: 

The expenditures for additions and betterments aggregated $9,444,414.45, 
as shown in detail below. Of this amount $5,867,594.11 was for im- 
provements to lines of railroad owned by your Company and to its equip- 
ment and is included in General Balance Sheet Account “Road and Equip- 
ment since June 30th, 1907.” The balance of $3,576,820.34 covered improve- 
ments to the railroads of subsidiary companies and is included in the Gen- 
eral Balance Sheet Account “Investment in Affiliated Companies—Advances.” 
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The decrease of $4,585,000.00 in “Investments in Affiliated Companies— 
Bonds” is explained below: 


Iowa Falls & Sioux City Railroad Company First Mortgage 


Seven Per Cent Bonds cancelled, par value............... 2,797 ,500.00 
Dubuque & Sioux City Railroad Company Four Per Cent on 
Debenture Bonds cancelled, par value.........cccccccccce 1,775,000.00 
Peoria & Pekin Union Railway Company Five Per Cent Deben- 
ture Bonds, matured August 1, 1919, redeemed, par value. . 12,500.00 
NE ODTEII, a aie arnac swiss ba swede eae eee eee $4,585,000.00 


There was an increase of $8,183,045.50 in “Investments in 
Affiliated Companies—Advances,” as shown in Table 6, rep- 
resenting advances to subsidiary companies as follows: 


Advances for additions and betterments to the lines of railroad 
and equipment of subsidiary companies............e.ceee. $3,576,820.34 


Advances to non-transportation subsidiary companies......... 31,225.16 
Advances to the Dubuque & Sioux City Railroad Company for 
retirement and cancellation of the following bonds: 
Iowa Falls and Sioux City Railroad Company First Mort- 








gage Seven Per Cent Bande ei sss ds cnwia ceacacaeass 2,800,000.00 
Dubuque & Sioux City Railroad Company Four Per Cent 

DEE OGGS oc sinsaciwarvecis xoogwebieswaateenen 1,775,000.00 

PENT) :Zateiavaish> eres gabracar ras eerane Siw ee eRe te eee $8,183,045.50 


FunpDep Dest: 

There was an increase in “Funded Debt’? of $22,595,975.00 as follows: 
Illinois Central Railroad Company Fifteen Year Five and 

One-half Per Cent Secured Gold Bonds issued............. $16,000,000.00 
Illinois Central Railroad Company and Chicago, St. Louis & 

New Orleans Railroad Company Joint First Refunding Mort- 

gage Five Per Cent Bonds, Series ‘‘A,” issued: 





POr II 5 Siac na caecswoensacean $5,932,500.00 
For conversion of sterling bonds into dollar 
ROMER casera ccs sanceeevivceeeee ee eure 2,475.00 5,934,975.00 
Illinois Central Railroad Company Western Lines First Mort- 
gage Four Per Cent Gold Bonds, issued................. 4,575,000.00 
THAR, Wines. CaN Cee ME ENON ciel bieele Rene EGRESS SERS $26,509,975.00 
Less: 


Equipment trust obligations retired and cancelled: 
Illinois Central Railroad Company First Lien Equipment Mort- 


evens 4 wae eases sav duds ya aku Bonet $1,241,000.00 
Illinois Central Railroad Company Equipment 

Trusts: 

hide onvhs sonemnusies pea rD awe 800,000.00 

a cr eer re rire rn eee tee 350,000.00 

OM Re Gases vescncawes cipeseeetceets 198,000.00 

erste are as bas Senainh soko Meeneeee 190,000.00 

BORE” wavs kage nsdsnevewsseoucuswoevad 550,000.00 
Chicago, St. Louis & New Orleans Railroad Com- 

pany Equipment Trust, Series “A”........ 570,000.00 


$3,899,000.00 
Real Estate Mortgage matured and paid...... 15,000.0 3,914,000.00 





$22,595,975.00 


EE OR a andes: hin hte ak Wy ATO 


“Funded Debt Held in Treasury’ increased 
$9,196,500.00 as follows: 
Illinois Central Railroad Company Western Lines 
First Mortgage Four Per Cent Gold Bonds. ..$4,575,000.00 
Illinois Central Railroad Company and Chicago, 
St. Louis & New Orleans Railroad Company 
Joint First Refunding Mortgage Five Per Cent 
Bonds, Series “A” ...cccccccscccccsccece 5,9d2,900.00 $10,507,500.00 


Less: 
Chicago, St. Louis & New Orleans Railroad Com- 
pany Equipment Trust, Series “A,” matured...$ 70,000.00 
Illinois Central Railroad Company First Lien 
Equipment Mortgage matured .........eeee% 1,241,000.00 1,311,000.00 





BEGET: i. 6 oo0.0.50.0 5.5960 05048 eee $9,196,500.00 


ADDITIONS AND BETTERMENTS—EXPENDITURES: 


There was expended during the year for Additions and Betterments 
(including improvements on subsidiary properties), as reported by the 
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Federal Administration, $9,444,414.45. 
ment of these expenditures: 


The following is a classified state- 


Advances for 
additions and 
betterments 
to lines of 
subsidiary 
companies 


Additions and 
betterments 
on owned 
lines 


Tctal 
expended 
Roan: 

Engineering 

Land for 


$117,306.89 $88,069.18 $205,376.07 


transportation  pur- 

















BE. cdstwewtbanewectiexas Cr. 17,757.61 53,433.29 34,675.68 
a ee 830,585.59 1,002,026.98 1,832,612.57 
Tunnels and subways........ 187.17. Cr. 13.67 173.50 
Bridges, trestles and culveris 990,984.01 686,536.58 1,677,520.59 
EE cus Mar wayanaawe de weeds 117,919.29 73,505.57 191,424.86 
| ee ae oe 258,890.18 181,738.26 440,628.44 
Other track material......... 420,964.28 271,177.45 692,141.73 
DE Nihsenndeednmundaksds 206,757.81 147,724.70 354,482.51 
Track laying and surfacing... 214,891.63 103,518.75 318,410.38 
Right of way fences........ Cr. 1,700.40 33,986.96 32,286.56 
Snow and sand fences and 

SE. iccten scenes eawes r 4,145.94 2,039.12 Cr. 2,106.82 
Crossings and signs.......... 172,466.57 94,328.09 266,794.66 
Station and office buildings... 375,858.34 89,417.59 465,275.93 
Roadway buildings .......... 90,474.27 7,067.54 97,541.81 
EE SID «cca ninihewe ve 184,867.59 189,899.70 374,767.29 
Pee SOD ieedaeeneesee ce 1,140.54 5,595.55 6,736.09 
Shops and enginehouses...... 253,497.18 185,800.00 439,297.18 
Grain ClEVMIOTS occccccccccss 6.00 3,896.15 3,902.15 
Wharves and docks.......... rewccee. “a 69.00 Cr. 69.00 
Telegraph and telephone lines 32,271.38 38,417.78 70,689.16 
Signals and interlockers..... 256,840.78 47,901.50 304,742.28 
Power plant buildings....... 56,552.20 Cr. 8,571.00 47,981.20 
Power substation buildings... 1,951.19 2,042.20 3,993.39 
Power transmission systems. . 9,446.47 Cr. 464.89 8,981.58 
Power distribution systems... 51,760.31 39,117.10 90,877.41 
Power line poles and fixtures. 3,297.79 13,143.29 16,441.08 
Underground condvits ...... 50.46 281.44 331.90 
Miscellaneous structures .... Cr. 5,600.46 Cr. 392.48 Cr. 5,992.94 
Paving Pome ramns de wiles 41,733.09 Cr. 10,905.47 30,827.62 
Roadway machines ......... Cr 1,289.20 4,732.41 3,443.21 
Roadway small tools......... 113.13 16.33 129.46 
Assessments for public im- 

DE, SG aduamernekecns 29,039.23 1,580.94 30,620.17 
Other expenditures—General. Cr. 3,216.10 stesees Set. Sees 
Shop machinery ...........- 50,549.04 174,381.20 224,930.24 
Power plant machinery...... 223,526.29 43,310.47 266,836.76 
Power substation apparatus... ‘ 862.10 862.10 

nan daduneaueeenace $4,916,269.10 $3,541,973.05 $8,458,242.15 
EQuIPMENT: 
Steam locomotives ........... $876,492.43 $876,492.43 
Freight train cars..........+- 39,702.81 39,702.81 
Passenger train cars........ Cr. 117,101.25 Cr. 117,101.25 
Work equipment ............ 13,993.98 13,993.98 
Miscellaneous equipment 891.71 891.71 
OE. cbveseunsss wataees $813,979.68 $813,979.68 
GENERAL: 
DN. ain Gheuh ewe anaes anes ceocees R SIG Ce. SIO 
WO: dentbavedacneescasnee nines. “Male 118.27. Cr. 118.27 
Interest during construction.. $140,561.43 35,266.56 175,827.99 
Other expenditures—General.. Cr. 3,216.10 oxescae GR Geer 
OE. 6-ccarevesne ventess $137,345.33 $34,847.29 $172,192.62 
Gade TOO ccicccceces $5,867,594.11 $3,576,820.34 *$9,444,414.45 





The following shows the amount advanced during the year to each of the 
subsidiary companies, these amounts being included in total advances shown 
in Table No. 6 of this report: 


Te, MO va neta e AeRs ob ekene hope wees $21,733.04 
ss OS 9 ee ee 44.50 
Canton, Aberdeen & Nashville R. R. Co................. 11,090.95 
Chicago, St. Louis & New Orleans R. R. Co............. 2,467 ,678.64 
Ss siossec. cee é.redhed omnnnes 445,346.03 
sn colada chniete ewe eaee un wes 441,547.51 
rr OD icc k 6a eas whedecdewewme 191,642.31 
ee EO Ele GO Swewicne hate beck sihoneeeoenenees Cr. 2,262.64 

.. adtidereedUSiGed eb oanin sRenks cee aunerebnees $3,576,820.34 








"Subject to acceptance by the Company, and subject to adjustment of 
interest during construction. 


ROAD AND EQUIPMENT 
The following is a summary of the more important improvements during 
the year, the cost of which was chargeable wholly or in part to Road and 
Equipment. 
ADDITIONS AND BETTERMENTS—RoapD: 


98 new industrial sidings were built. 

360 new Company sidings were built or extended, a net addition of 61.04 
miles. Included therein were additions to yard facilities of 13.10 miles at 
Champaign, Ill.; 10.35 miles at Centralia, Ill.; 4.46 miles at Du Quoin, 
Ill.; 4.28 miles at Carbondale, Ill.; 1.54 miles at Mounds, IIl.; 3.23 miles at 
East St. Louis, Ill.; 4.90 miles at Clinton, Ill.; 7.89 miles at Amboy, III; 
2.60 miles at Camp Knox, Ky.; 1.89 miles at Paducah, Ky.; 5.35 miles at 


Fulten, Ky.; 4.63 miles at Nonconnah, Tenn.; and 1.86 miles at Memphis, 
Tenn. 

The grading for the Markham Yard, located between Harvey, IIl., and 
Homewood, Ill., referred to in the report of the previous year, was con- 
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tinued and approximately seven miles of track were laid. 
of new subways under the main line and this yard at 
Homewood, Ill., was commenced. 

The extension of the Golcorida Northern Railway to Stewart Mine, IIl., 
was completed during the year. There was also an extension built of 3.8 
miles from a point on this road to Rosiview, Ill. The second main track 
between Belleville, Ill., and Wilderman, IIl., was completed. 

Work was continued on the line change and grade reduction between 
Dawson Springs, Ky., and Scottsburg, Ky. That portion known as the 
Dawson Springs Cut-Off was completed and placed in operation during the 
year, and the part known as the Scottsburg Grade Reduction was practically 
completed. The grade separation at East Junction, Memphis, Tenn., was 
completed. The grade elimination work between 79th Street and 116th 
Street, Chicago, Ill., was continued, the principal construction work con- 
sisting of the grade separation at 95th Street. 

The renewal of bridges over street crossings from 5lst Strect to 67th 
Street, Chicago, Ill., was practically completed with the exception of the 
56th Street subway. The 4-track reinforced concrete bridge over the Kan- 
kakee River at Kankakee, IIll., was completed. The construction of the 
new St. Charles Air Line Bridge over the south branch of the Chicago 
River, was continued. 

Soe SOD of an interlocking plant at Bemis, Tenn., was com- 
menced. 

The construction of a new suburban passenger station at street level, 
and platforms and waiting rooms at track level, at 63d Street, Chicago, 
Ill., and the new depot and office building at 53d Street, Chicago, Ill., 
were completed. Work was commenced on suburban platforms, with 
waiting rooms at track level, at Chicago, IIll., between 5lst and 53d 
Streets, 56th and 57th Streets, 59th and 60th Streets, and on suburban 
stations at street level at 5lst, 53d. 56th, 57th, 59th and 60th Streets, 
Chicago, Ill.; also on interchange facilities, necessitating a rearrangement 
of the suburban station for the Chicago, Lake Shore and South Bend 
Railway at Kensington, Chicago, Ill. A new passenger station and 
track facilities were constructed at Camp Knox, Ky. Stations were 
constructed at Red Oak, Ill.; Deland, Ill; Rosiview, Ill.; Calumet, Ia.; 
and Dawson Springs, Ky. Freight stations were completed at Herrin, 
Ill., La Salle, Ill., and Benton, Ii. 

New water stations, consisting of 100,000 gallon capacity creosoted 
frame water tanks and pumping facilities, were erected at Du Quoin, 
Ill.; Pesotum, Ill.; Bois, Il].; Dawson Springs, Ky., and Indianapolis, Ind., 
and enlargement of the reservoir at Du Quoin, IIl., undertaken the pre- 
vious year, was completed. The installation of water-treating plants 
was completed at Freeport, Ill.; Dubuque, Ia.; Independence, Ia.; Mona, 
Ia.; Osage, Ia.; Charles City, Ia.; Nashua, Ia.; Merrill, Ia.; Marcus, la., 
and Cherokee, a. New pumping stations were constructed at Logan, Ia., 
and Millington, Tenn. 


New coaling stations at Fulton, Ky., and Memphis, Tenn., were 
completed. ; ss 
The additions to mechanical facilities at Jackson, Tenn., and the 


construction of new mechanical facilities at Du Quoin, IIll., and Benton, 
Ill., referred to in the previous year’s report, were completed. 

Block signals were installed and placed in operation between Gilman, 
Ill., and Guthrie, Ill., 24.7 miles; Springfield, Ill., and Marine, IIl., 70.6 
miles; Vaughan, Miss., and Canton, Miss., 12.4 miles; Canton, Miss., 
and Asylum, Miss., 22.3 miles; a total of 130 miles. here were 2,408 
track miles of block signals in operation at the close of the year. 

3,497 lineal feet of permanent bridges and trestles were constructed, 
replacing pile and timber bridges and trestles; 142 lineal feet of perma- 
nent bridges and trestles were filled, and 16,715 lineal feet of pile and 
timber bridges and trestles were rebuilt or replaced by embankments. 

11.78 miles of track were ballasted or reballasted and brought up to the 
present standard. 


ADDITIONS AND BETTERMENTS—EQUIPMENT: 

Seventeen Mikado type freight locomotives were added, and seventeen 
locomotives of various types were converted into superheated locomo- 
tives. The increase in tractive power locomotives for the year was 
895,901 pounds. 

Three refrigerator cars were equipped with passenger trucks and 
transferred from freight to passenger equipment classification, three 
passenger cars were retired and four transferred to work service, 
resulting in a net decrease of four passenger train cars for the year. 

Two thousand three hundred and thirty-one freight train cars were 
added and seven hundred and twelve were sold, destroyed or transferred 
to other service, resulting in a net increase for the year of one thou- 
sand six hundred and nineteen cars. 


GENERAL REMARKS 


The standard form of contract covering the Federal control of your 
property was executed June 9, 1919. The compensation as tentatively 
fixed therein, subject to final revision by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, was $16,282,373.55. 

In order to provide funds to liquidate the Company’s debt growing 
out of payments made for new equipment contracted for prior to Fed- 
eral control but delivered subsequent thereto, and to take care of 
other corporate requirements, there were issued and sold during the year 
$16,000,000 Illinois Central Railroad Company Fifteen Year Five and 
One-Half Per Cent Secured Gold Bonds. These bonds are secured by 
deposit with The Farmers’ Loan & Trust Company of New York, Trustee, 
of $17,350,000 Illinois Central Railroad Company and Chicago, St. Louis 
& New Orleans Railroad Company Joint First Refunding Mortgage Five 
Per Cent Bonds and $4,550,000 Illinois Central Railroad Company Western 
Lines First Mortgage Four Per Cent Gold Bonds. 

Under the provisions of the mortgage securing the Illinois Central 
Railroad Company Western Lines First Mortgage Four Per Cent Gold 
Bonds, there were reserved $4,575,000 bonds of which $2,800,000 were to 
be used for refunding a like amount of Iowa Falls & Sioux City Rail- 
road Company First Mortgage Seven Per Cent Bonds and bringing 
under the lien of the mortgage the railroad extending from Iowa Falls, 
Iowa, to Sioux City, Iowa, and the balance were for paying for improve- 
ments to the mortgaged properties. The Iowa Falls & Sioux City 
Railroad Company bonds matured October 1, 1917. On January 1, 1919, a 
supplemental mortgage was made under which the bonds reserved were 
issued and the lien of the original mortgage extended over the railroad 
before mentioned. Your Company deposited with the mortgage trustee 
$2,797,500 Iowa Falls & Sioux City Railroad Company First Mortgage 
Seven Per Cent Bonds and $2,500 in cash to retire upon presentation the 
balance outstanding of past due bonds and surrendered for cancellation 
$1,775,000 Dubuque & Sioux City Railroad Company Four Per Cent 
Debenture Bonds originally given for advances for improvements to the 
properties mortgaged and received in exchange therefor $4,575,000 Illinois 
Central Railroad Company Western Lines First Mortgage Four Per Cent 
Gold Bonds. 

There were on the books of the Company at the close of the year 
11,966 stockholders, as compared with 11,170 last year. 

By order of the Board of Directors. 

Cc. H. MARKHAM, 


President. 
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Railway Officers 








Executive 


J. F. Gavin, assistant to the vice-president of the American 
Short Line Railroad Association, has resigned to accept the 
position of traffic manager of the Alabama, Tennessee & 
Northern, with headquarters at Mobile, Ala., and he has been 
succeeded by I. T. Hanson as assistant to the vice-president 
of the American Short Line Railroad Association, effective 
August 1. 


Financial, Legal and Accounting 


Paul Stark, auditor of the Eastern Wisconsin Electric, with 
headquarters at Sheboygan, Wis., has been promoted to gen- 
eral auditor, with headquarters at Eau Claire, Wis., effective 
July 24. Otis Gerke, assistant auditor, has been appointed 
auditor, succeeding Mr. Stark. 


J. M. Coddington, assistant auditor freight and ticket ac- 
counts of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, with head- 
quarters at Scranton, Pa., has been appointed auditor of 
freight and passenger revenues, effective August 1, succeed- 
ing Bertram Young, deceased. ' 


Operating 
Edward H. Friberg has been appointed trainmaster of the 


Seattle division of the Northern Pacific, with headquarters at 
Auburn, Wash., effective June 2. 


J. A. Macgregor, superintendent of the Canadian Pacific, 
with headquarters at’ Edmonton, Alta., has been appointed 
general manager of the Edmonton, Dunvegan & British 
Columbia, effective July 21. 


W. S. Hall, trainmaster of the Canadian Pacific at Red 
Deer, Alberta, has been promoted to superintendent, with 
headquarters at Cranbrook, B. C., succeeding C. S. Maharg, 
who has been transferred to Vancouver, B. C. 


F. H. Livingston, trainmaster of the Great Northern at 
Willmar, Minn., has been appointed superintendent of the 
Sioux City division, with headquarters at Sioux City, Iowa, 
succeeding J. A. McKinnon, assigned to other duties, effective 
August 1. 


H. H. Brown, general superintendent of the St. Louis- 
San Francisco, with headquarters at Springfield, Mo., has 
been appointed assistant general manager of the Northern 
district, effective August 1, and the position of general super- 
intendent has been abolished. 


Henry Coulam, chief of the traffic bureau of the Union 
Pacific, with headquarters at Salt Lake City, Utah, has been 
appointed general agent of the freight and passenger depart- 
ment, with headquarters at Butte, Mont., succeeding A. V. 
Kipp, who has been appointed general freight and passenger 
agent of the Orem Electric Lines, with headquarters at Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 


D. D. Spayde, conductor on the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul, has been promoted to trainmaster of the Trans-Mis- 
souri division, with headquarters at Mobridge, S. D., effective 
July 1. He succeeds N. H. Fuller, whose promotion to super- 
intendent of the Trans-Missouri division was announced in 
the Railway Age of July 9 (page 85). 


J. J. Pelley, general superintendent of the Northern lines of 
the Illinois Central, with headquarters at Chicago, has been 
appointed chairman of the Chicago Terminal Car Service 
Commission, effective July 28. G. E. Patterson, superintend- 
ent of the Illinois division, with headquarters at Champaign, 
Ill., has been appointed acting general superintendent, suc- 
ceeding Mr. Pelley. J. W. Hevron, superintendent of the 
Tennessee division, with headquarters at Fulton, Ky., will 
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succeed Mr. Patterson and C. R. Young, trainmaster at 
Fulton, will succeed Mr. Hevron. 


J. J. Sullivan, district supervisor of transportation of the 
Northern district of the Southern Pacific with headquarters at 
San Francisco, Cal., has been appointed trainmaster of the Tuc- 
son division, with headquarters at Yuma, Ariz., effective July 
23. Mr. Sullivan succeeds W. T. Small, who has been transferred 
to the Stockton division, with headquarters at Tracy, Cal. R. E. 
Hallawell succeeds Mr. Sullivan. 


E. R. Gorman, assistant superintendent of the Eastern di- 
vision of the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha, with 
headquarters at Eau Claire, Wis., has been appointed acting 
superintendent of motive power and machinery, with head- 
quarters at St. Paul, Minn., effective July 26. Mr. Gorman 
succeeds J. O. Enochson, who has been relieved on account 
of ill health, and A. J. Strouts succeeds Mr. Gorman. 


W. W. Abbott, superintendent of the Seneca division of the 
Lehigh Valley with headquarters at Sayre, Pa. has been 
transferred to the New York division with headquarters at 
Jersey City, N. J., succeeding A. Ross, resigned; R. L. Geb- 
hardt, superintendent of the Auburn division, with headquar- 
ters at Auburn, N. Y., has been transferred to the Seneca 
division, succeeding Mr. Abbott, and J. H. Curry, trainmaster 
at Jersey City, has been appointed superintendent of the 
Auburn division, succeeding Mr. Gebhardt. 


Traffic 


L. H. Constans has been appointed general agent of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & Gary, with headquarters at Pittsburgh, 
Pa., effective August 1. 


John M. Melton has been appointed commercial agent of 
the Central of Georgia, with headquarters at Chattanooga, 
Tenn., effective August 1. p 

H. C. McGregor, manager of the consolidated ticket office 
at El Paso, Tex., has been appointed division passenger agent 
of the El Paso & Southwestern, with headquarters at El Paso, 
Tex., effective July 24. 


H. E. Everheart, division freight agent on the Atchison, 
Topeka & Sante Fe, with headquarters at Houston, Tex., 
has been appointed assistant general freight agent of the 
Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe, with headquarters at Galveston, 
Tex., effective July 15. 


J. F. Hennessey, Jr., division freight agent on the Missouri, 
Kansas & Texas, with headquarters at Austin, Tex., has been 
transferred to Houston, Tex., effective August 1, succeeding 
L. T. Fowler, who has resigned and is now connected with 
the Stone Forwarding Corporation, of Galveston, Tex., ocean 
freight brokers. 


Charles C. Dana, whose appointment as general freight 
agent on the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, with headquarters 
at Chicago, was announced in the Railway Age of July 23 
(page 170), was born on August 7, 1868, at Morrisville, N. Y. 
He prepared for college at Phillips Exeter Academy, and 
graduated from Princeton University in 1891. He entered 
railway service as a clerk in the local freight office of the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe at Topeka, Kan., in September, 
1891. After serving in various clerical capacities and as local 
agent at Pekin, Ill, he was promoted to traveling freight 
agent, with headquarters at Streator, Ill.,in January, 1898. He 
was promoted to division freight agent in charge of the lines 
east of the Missouri River and foreign line territory in central 
Illinois, southeastern Iowa and northern Missouri, on Febru- 
ary 3, 1904. From July 1, 1913, to July 1, 1916, he served as 
industrial commissioner of buildings of the Santa Fe system. 
Upon the latter date he was appointed general freight and 
passenger agent of the Pan Handle & Santa Fe, with head- 
quarters at Amarillo, Tex., the position he held at the time 
of his recent appointment. During the war Mr. Dana served 
in Washington as personal assistant to the director of the 
division of traffic of the United States Railway Administra- 
tion. 
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Mechanical 


J. W. Chandler, district foreman on the Poteau Valley 
line of the Kansas City Southern, with headquarters at Heavener, 
Okla., has been promoted to master mechanic, with headquarters 
at Shreveport, La., effective July 20, succeeding A. B. Williams, 
who has been assigned to other duties. 


C. H. Hogan, district superintendent of motive power, first 
district of the New York Central, with headquarters at Al- 
bany, N. Y., has been promoted to manager, department of 
shop labor, with headquarters at Buffalo, N. Y.; H. Wana- 
maker, superintendent of shops at West Albany, N. Y., has 
been appointed to succeed Mr. Hogan; J. G. Parsons, superin- 
tendent of shops at Depew, N. Y., has been transferred to 
West Albany, succeeding Mr. Wanamaker; B. F. Shone, gen- 
eral foreman locomotive department at Depew, has been 
appointed superintendent of shops, succeeding Mr. Parsons; 
C. F. Parsons, master mechanic at West Albany, has been 
appointed general master mechanic, first district, with head- 
quarters at Albany; M. W. Hassett, master mechanic at East 
Buffalo, N. Y., has been appointed general master mechanic, 
second district, with the same headquarters; L. F. Burns, dis- 
trict supervisor fuel economy at Rochester, N. Y., has been 
appointed master mechanic of the Syracuse division, with 
headquarters at East Buffalo, succeeding Mr. Hassett; W. P. 
Davis, master mechanic of the Harlem division at Brewster, 
N. Y., has been transferred to the Mohawk division, with 
headquarters at West Albany, succeeding Mr. Parsons, and 
A. T. Heintz, assistant master mechanic of the Mohawk divi- 
sion at West Albany, has been appointed master mechanic 
of the Harlem division, succeeding Mr. Davis. The title of 
A. J. Fries, assistant superintendent motive power, second 
district, has been changed to district superintendent of motive 
power; the titles of S. Watson and F. A. Linderman, district 
superintendents of motive power at Avis, Pa., and Oswego, 
N. Y., respectively, changed to division superintendents of 
motive power. ' These changes took effect July 1. 


Engineering, Maintenance of Way and Signaling 


A. W. Galbreath has been appointed valuation engineer of 
the Missouri, Kansas & Texas, with headquarters at Parsons, 
Kan., effective August 1. The position of chairman of the 
valuation committee has been abolished. 


Thomas E. Bond, whose promotion to assistant chief engi- 
neer of the International & Great Northern, with headquar- 
ters at Palestine, Tex., was announced in the Railway Age 
of July 9 (page 86), was born on August 9, 1891, at Windsor, 
N. C. Mr. Bond was educated at the North Carolina State 
College of Agriculture and Engineering. He entered railway 
service as an instrument man with the National Railways of 
Mexico in June, 1910. He was promoted to assistant resident 
engineer on the construction of lines from Durango, Mex., to 
Canitas, in August, 1911, and not long thereafter became 
resident engineer on construction from Durango, Mex., to 
Llano Grande. In December, 1913, he was appointed resident 
engineer of the Texas-Mexican on valuation work and in 
September, 1915, became assistant engineer on the Interna- 
tional & Great Northern, the position he held at the time of 
his recent promotion. 


Obituary 


Gabriel W. Harrison, ballast engineer on the Seaboard Air 
Line, died at Rex Hospital, Raleigh, N. C., on‘July 18. 


Ira M. Butler, assistant general livestock agent of the St. 
Louis-San Francisco, died of apoplexy at his home in Spring- 
field, Mo., on July 25. 


Charles Alexander Clark, treasurer of the Northern Pa- 
cific, died in St. Paul, Minn., on August 1. Mr. Clark was born 
on October 10, 1954, at Freeport, Ill. He graduated from the 
University of Michigan in 1874, and entered railway service 
in the same year as receiving cashier on the Denver & Rio 
Grande. In 1877, he became a clerk in the auditor’s office of 
the Kansas City, Fort Scott & Gulf. Three years later he 
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was appointed paymaster on the Denver & Rio Grande, which 
position he held until 1883, when he became a clerk in the 
auditor’s office of the Northern Pacific. Thereafter he con- 
secutively served this road as a clerk in the treasurer’s office, 
cashier, paymaster and assistant treasurer, the last named 
being the position he held at the time of his promotion to 
treasurer. 


George W. Dailey, assistant general superintendent of the 
Chicago & North Western, with headquarters at Huron, S. D., 
died at State Line, Wis., on July 21. Mr. Dailey was born at 
South Milwaukee, Wis., on June 31, 1870. He entered railway 
service as a telegraph operator with the Chicago & North West- 
ern in 1888. Three years later, after a brief service as tele- 
graph operator with the Wisconsin Central and the Gulf Colorado 
& Santa Fe, he returned to the Chicago & North Western. He 
served this road successfully as telegraph operator, trainman, train 
despatcher, chief train despatcher and train master, and was 
promoted to superintendent of the Iowa division in June, 1902. 
One year later he was appointed superintendent of the telegraph 
department, with headquarters at Chicago. He was apported 
superintendent of the Wisconsin division in 1908, which posi- 
tion he held at the time of his promotion to assistant general 
superintendent in June, 1918. 


DR. KARL GOELSDORF 


Because of the interruption of communication due to the war 
no notice appeared in American periodicals at the time of the 
dezth of Dr. Karl Goelsdorf, the Austrian railroad engineer, in 
1916. Dr. Goelsdorf originated numerous novel constructions of 
Austrian locomotives which extended his reputation far beyond 
the boundaries of his own country. The development of loco- 
motive construction during the 10 years preceding his death was 
intimately associated with his name. His suggestions, particu- 
larly the starting arrangement for compound locomotives pro- 
posed by him and the arrangement of laterally movable axles 
for multiple-coupled locomotives, have been adopted in all coun- 
tries of the globe and have made possible the designing of loco- 
motives with several driving axles capable of going around 
sharp curves and adequate for modern demands. 

Dr. Goelsdorf was born on June 8, 1861, at Vienna, Austria, 
the oldest son of L. A. Goelsdorf, who later became superin- 
tendent of motive power of the Siidbahn. After serving an 
apprenticeship in the machine shops of the Austro-Hungarian 
State Railway Company, Goelsdorf spent several years in the 
construction and operating departments. In 1891 he accepted 
a position as assistant engineer to the general director of the 
Austrian State Railway and was advanced rapidly until he be- 
came section chief in the State Railway service, in which posi- 
tion he was in charge of the construction of locomotives, cars 
and mechanical equipmerit for the entire Austrian State Railways. 

The low weight per axie permitted throughout Austria and 
the structural difficulties resulting from the mountainous terri- 
tory forced Goelsdorf to seek new means for designing locomo- 
tives of sufficient capacity to meet the new requirements. Thus 
there originated under his influence the efficient 4-4-0 express 
locomotive for hilly country; the powerful 2-6-2 tank locomotive 
for the Vienna City Railway; the 2-8-0 tank locomotive of the 
Arlberg Railway, whose very appropriate construction was rapidly 
and widely adopted in Austria and abroad; and the characteristic 
Goelsdort forms of the five and six coupled locomotives, whose 
construction was made possible only by giving the coupled axles 
some lateral motion. The 2-10-0 and 2-12-0 passenger locomo- 
tives for mountain grades, with special truck axles particularly, 
resulted in making Goelsdorf’s name familiar in the railroad 
world. In these types the four-wheel truck has been abandoned, 
and the Helmholtz truck adopted, in which the front truck axle 
and the first driving axle are connected as a single forward 
truck. Goelsdorf was also active in later years in the field of 
railway car construction. He presented numerous important 
papers before the technical organizations of the Austrian and 
German railroads. 

Goelsdorf’s activities gzined unqualified recognition in the 
widest circles. The conferring of the title of doctor of engineer- 
ing by the Hannover Technical High School illustrates the fact 
that his merits were also recognized in Germany. Goelsdor! 
combined with his technical abilities a singularly modest and 
amiable personality. His death means a serious loss to locomo 
tive development. 





